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PREFACE 


Parliamentary Law has justly been called a world 
institution. From the most informal neighborhood 
gathering to The Hague Tribunal of Nations, wherever 
there is discussion and a vote, there is an implied 
sagreement of the parties concerned to abide by certain 
ecognized rules of procedure. No law-making body 
an the world holds sway over so wide an empire as 
that governed by Parliamentary Law; indeed, it is the 
sone law which all law-making bodies themselves are 
‘supposed to obey. 
Yet Parliamentary Law manifests a wide variety of 
applications. The system employed by a legislature 
must be modified if used in a court of justice. A 
manual of Parliamentary Law well adapted to use in 
‘women’s clubs would leave much to be desired if 
vattempt were made to use it in a Church Council. 
Religious bodies have suffered for lack of a simple 
manual based definitely upon ecclesiastical usage. 
Thomas B. Reed, when Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, wrote, ‘‘Parliamentary bodies differ 
80 much in their nature that it would be impossible 
that they should be governed with equal advantage 
lby a common system of parliamentary law.’’ Careful 
students of the subject fully agree with this declara- 
tion, and long have demanded a simple, yet complete, 
volume, not too large for the pocket, and based on 
ecclesiastical rather than political precedents. Such a 
Ibook the author has endeavored to prepare. It is 
especially adapted to the needs of self-governing 
churches; but the rules here laid down will be found 
a. to use in any religious assembly, whether 
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Church, Council, Conference, Association or Convention, 
where there is discussion and a vote. 

The two tables of motions on pages 14-18, the first of 
which gives a list of motions in the order of their 
precedence, and the second of which arranges motions 
in alphabetical order, will answer at a glance a major- 
ity of the questions that arise in discussion concerning 
what is in order; and the section numbers under the 
second table form an alphabetical index to the body 
of the work. The simplicity and thoroughness of this 
method will commend itself to the reader. No work 
of this character has combined in so convenient a form 
the two qualities of thoroughness and availability for 
ready reference. THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Rules of Order 
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TABLE OF MOTIONS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
PRECEDENCE. 


(Letters refer to rules opposite.) 


Order of Precedence—The motions below numbered 
1 to 9 take precedence over all others in the order 
given, and any one of them is in order while a motion 
of a lower rank is pending. 

9, The Main Question 
To Modify or Amend. 

8. To amend, substitute, or divide......e.seeee.-K 
To Refer to Committee, 


7. To commit (or recomMit)......csseeee omococod!D) 
To Defer Action. 

6. To postpone to a fixed time............ Beene Cc 

4) To lay onthe tables. 2... .. << soo cosomday 18) (C 
To Suppress or Extend Debate. 

5. For the previous question.......... Society a Wil 
To limit, or close, or extend debate........ AM 

To Suppress the Question. 

Objection to consideration............ AHMN 
4~ Lo postpone indefinitely. sires sine eee DE 
4 rho Jay upon the tables. cj... sctrtes's AEGQ 

To Bring Up a Question the Second Time. 
To reconsider debatable question..... Der ene 
To reconsider undebatable question...A E FI P 
Concerning Orders, Rules, Etc. 

Ssellor thesorders, OF ne: dayareteeiacecreet AEHN 
To make subject a special order............. M 
Tovamend, thesrulesine. sees sclsewasiccete ete M 
Torsuspend ether rules!raciet- sre ereieisrlsre AEFM 
To take up question out of its order...... AEM 
Ho takewtrom they tab lesen sere te AEGQ 
Questions touching priority of business....... A 


Questions of Privilege. 
Leave to continue speaking after indecorum... 
Appeal from decision touching indecorum.A E H 
Appeal from Chair’s decision generally..E H 
Question upon reading of papers........ AE 
The withdrawal of a motion............ AE 
For the Closing of a Meeting. 
2. To adjourn (in committees, to rise), or to 
take a recess, without limitation..A EF QR 
1. To fix the time to which to adjourn........... B 
eee PE 
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A. Undebatable, but remarks may be tacitly allowed. 

B. Undebatable if another question is before the as- 
sembly. 

C. Limited debate allowed on propriety of postpone- 
ment only. 

D. Opens the main question to debate. Motions not so 
marked do not allow of reference to main question. 

E. Cannot be amended. 

F. Cannot be reconsidered. 

G. An affirmative vote cannot be reconsidered. 

H. In order when another has the floor. 

I. A motion to reconsider may be moved and entered 
when another has the floor, but the business then be- 
fore the house may not be set aside. This motion can 
only be entertained when made by one who voted 
originally with the prevailing side. It takes prece- 
dence of all others, excepting motions relating to 
adjournment. Only one reconsideration is permitted. 

K. A motion to amend an amendment cannot be 
amended. 

L. The Chair may give reasons for his decisions, even 
when the appeal is not debatable. A tie vote sus- 
tains the decision. 

M. Requires two-thirds vote unless special rules have 
been adopted. 

N. Does not require to be seconded. 

O. A motion may be withdrawn before it is seconded; 
if seconded the consent of the second must be se- 
cured, and usually the request of these two is granted 
by unanimous consent; but if the request to with- 
draw is contested after the motion has been seconded 
and stated, a majority vote is required to permit the 
mover to withdraw his motion. 

P. A reconsidered motion cannot be reconsidered. 

Q. Cannot be renewed. until other business has inter- 
vened, 

R. Motion to adjourn can be amended when there is 
no other business before the house, but when modifiod 
in any form, loses its privilege, 

S. In order only when no other business is before the 
house. May be debated or amended and yields to all 


subsidiary motions, 
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A, B, G OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW—TABULAR 
SUMMARY OF MOTIONS IN ALPHABET- 
ICAL ORDER. 


With References to the Sections in Which They Are 
Fully Treated. 


Adjourn. (§118-120.) 
Cannot be amended or reconsidered: undebatable 
except when it would dissolve the assembly, leav- 
ing business unfinished, when limited discussion 
may be permitted. ‘Loses its privilege if in any 
way modified. 

Adjourn: to Fix the Time. (§ 120.) 


Has precedence over every other motion; may be 
amended as to the time to which adjournment is 
to take place; undebatable if another question is 
before the assembly. 

Amend. (§61.) 
Debatable; may be amended; has same privilege 
as the motion which it is proposed to modify, and 
takes precedence of it. 

Amend an Amendment. (§62.) 
Same as to amend, except that it cannot be 
amended. 

Appeal from Decision of Chair. (§95.) 
Debatable; one speech from each member, except 
when relating to indecorum or transgression of 
the rules, when it is undebatable. Even if unde- 
batable, the Chair may state his reasons for deci- 


sion. Cannot be amended when it relates to inde- 
corum. 


Call to Order. (§97.) 
Undebatable; does not require a second; cannot be 
amended; in order when another has the floor; 
may be decided on ruling of the Chair, subject to 


appeal, or submitted by the Chair to vote with- 
out formal motion. 


Commit (or Recommit). (§69.) 
Debatable, and opens the main question to debate. 
Takes precedence of motions to amend or post- 
pone indefinitely. Can be amended. 
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Close, Extend or Limit Debate. (§75-76.) 
Undebatable, and requires a two-thirds vote. 
Divide the Question. (§64.) 
Same as amend. May be debated and amended. 
Filling Blanks. (§67.) 
Same as amendments, but less formal. 
Fix the Time of Adjournment. (§121.) 
Has precedence over every other motion; may be 
amended as to the time when adjournment shall 
take place; undebatable if another question is 
before the house. 
Indecorum—Request to Continue Speaking After. 
(§97.) 
Undebatable. 
Lay on Table. (§72.) 
Undebatable; cannot be amended; an affirmative 
vote cannot be reconsidered. 
Lay on Table (When Used to Limit Debate). (§73.) 
An abuse of the question. 
Limit Debate. (§75.) 
Undebatable, and requires a two-thirds vote. 
Main Question. (§85.) 
Can be made only when no other business is before 
the house. Yields to all subsidiary and privileged 
questions. 
Objection to a Question. 
May be made when another has the floor; cannot 
be amended, privileged, debated or reconsidered; 
must be made when question is first introduced; 
requires two-thirds vote. 
Orders of the Day. (§82.) 
Motion for order of the day is in order when an- 
other has the floor; does not require to be sec- 
onded; cannot be amended, and is not debatable. 
Order, to Take Up a Question Out Of. (§85.) 
Not debatable; cannot be amended; requires two- 
thirds vote. 
Parliamentary Inquiry. (§89.) 
Privileged; undebatable; does not require second. 
Personal Right, Question Of. (§96.) 
Does not require second; highly privileged. 
Points of Order. (§97.) 
Do not require second; undebatable. 
Postpone to a Fixed Time. (§70.) 
Limited debate permitted on the propriety of post- 
ponement; may be amended only as to the time. 


A, B, Cc OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
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Postpone Indefinitely. (§71.) 

Cannot be amended, but is debatable, and opens 
main question to discussion, 

Previous Question. (§77-78.) 

Undebatable; cannot be amended; requires several 
seconds and two-thirds vote. Not in order in 
National Council. 

Priority of Business, Questions Touching. (§86.) 
Undebatable, but remarks may be tacitly allowed. 

Reading Papers, Request For. (§88.) 

Undebatable; cannot be amended. 
Reconsider. (§79.) 
Cannot be amended or reconsidered. Is not de- 
batable if original question was not debatable, but 
if original question was debatable, the motion to 
be reconsidered may be debated, and the main 
question is also opened for discussion. Can be 
made and entered upon record, but not discussed 
while another has the floor. Must be made on day, 
or session following, the vote to be reconsidered. 

Refer to a Committee. (§69.) 

May be amended and is debatable, and opens main 
question for discussion. 

Rescind. (§80.) 

May be amended or discussed; and opens main 
question for discussion. Not privileged. 

Special Order. (§83.) 

To make a question a special order requires a two- 
thirds vote. 

Substitute. (§63.) 

May be amended and discussed. 

Suspend or Amend the Rules. (§84.) 

Cannot be amended, debated or reconsidered; re- 
quires two-thirds vote. 

Table, to Lay On or Take From. (§72-74.) 
Undebatable, and cannot be amended; an affirma- 
tive vote cannot be reconsidered. 

Take Up Question Out of Proper Order. (§85.) 
Undebatable; cannot be amended; requires two- 
thirds vote. 

Withdrawal of Motion. ($90.) 

Cannot be amended or debated; if opposed, after 


question has been stated, requires consent of the 
house. 
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RULES OF ORDER 
FOR RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The Government of Assemblies. A body of peo- 
ple convened for the consideration of business of 
common concern is called a deliberative assembly. 
Deliberative assemblies are so many, and of such 
varied character, that in a country like America nearly 
all people have occasion to inform themselves concern- 
ing the principles accepted by common consent and 
established custom for the government of these bodies. 
Any gathering where there is to be discussion and 
an expression of the judgment of the body in terms 
suitable for publication or record, however informal 
its proceedings, has need of the general guidance of 
these principles. Every assembly may be said to meet 
subject to the implied understanding that it will be 
so governed; and in the absence of specific rules 
adopted by the assembly itself, these general principles 
may always be appealed to with confidence. 

2. Special and General Rules. Wherever an assem- 
bly has adopted special rules for its own government, 
these rules take precedence of general rules; but 
special rules are likely to be few in number and lim- 
ited in their content; and even in the matters which 
they are designed to cover they require frequent ref- 
erence to the general principles which they have 
undertaken to embody. As for questions arising in 
every assembly not specifically provided for in its 
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own rules, these are to be determined by the accepte 
principles and precedents of what is known as Par 
liamentary Law. 

3. Parliamentary Law. The name and general ide 
of Parliamentary Law have come to us from th 
Parliament of Great Britain. The antiquity and hig 
standing of that body have given to us a large bod 
of principles and precedents which have been con 
monly adopted by deliberative bodies. These hav 
been much modified in the British Parliament itsel! 
and still more so in America in Congress and in th 
various State legislatures; and they are still in proces 
of modification. The modification in America has bee 
in many respects distinct; and it is now no longe 
accurate to refer to Parliament as furnishing prece 
dents in matters where different customs have hee 
established on this side of the water. 


4, The Government of Ecclesiastical Bodies. Heck 
siastical bodies vary in their government according t 
their differences in denominational custom; yet i 
America every Church tends somewhat toward demos 
racy in the forms which govern its business meeting: 
With liturgical forms for the conduct of publie wo: 
ship this volume does not concern itself; but in mee 
ings of churches for the transaction of business, appe: 
may always be made to parliamentary law. Yet rule 
derived from Parliament or Congress are not to tk 
forced arbitrarily upon bodies of quite another cha 
acter. It needs to be recognized that religious bodice 
have been building up for themselves a body of pree 
dents that have come to the status of standing lay 
for their own government. This is a fact of particul: 
importance and one which religious assemblies shou! 
constantly bear in mind. 

5. The Law of Self-Governing Churches. A 
churches in which the final appeal is to the voice « 
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the membership acknowledge the Law of Congrega- 
tional Usage. This applies equally to such denomina- 
tions as the Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Universalists, Disciples of Christ, ete. However widely 
these differ in doctrine, they are essentially similar 
in government. But the Law of Congregational Usage 
is not confined to churches confessedly democratic. 
All churches in America depend for their authority 
on the consent of their members. and within greater 
or smaller limits, acknowledge the same rules of 
discussion. A Church, Association, Conference or 
Council is a deliberative assembly; and, excepting as 
its own rules, or the precedents of the denomination, 
make provision for the transaction of business accord- 
ing to particular methods, it is subject to ordinary 
parliamentary rules. The purpose of this volume is 
the interpretation of the general rules that govern 
discussion and business in all deliberative bodies, with 
special reference to the needs of self-governing 
churches and the assemblies in which these churches 
are represented. 

6. The Purpose of All Rules. In all deliberative 
assemblies, and particularly in religious gatherings, it 
is to be borne in mind that the purpose of rules of 
order is to facilitate the will of the assembly. ‘‘The 
letter killeth, and the spirit maketh alive,’’ even in 
the most precise and formal of deliberative assemblies. 
All members should bear in mind that the real thing to 
be accomplished is the transaction of necessary busi- 
ness in a manner expeditious and orderly, and without 


needless technicalities. In the meeting of a church 


will be found some members quite unaccustomed to 
parliamentary procedure, whose opinions are entitled 
to consideration, and who should not be held unreason- 
ably to the mere letter of rules of order. Matters 
under discussion should be considered in a brotherly 
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manner, and decided in a simple and courteous fashion. 
The following rules are therefore to be applied in 
their spirit, always remembering that needless debate 
over technicalities is to be avoided. 

7. General Remarks. Parliamentary law is not a 
series of arbitrary rules, imposed upon assemblies by 
the mandate of external authority; but is the mere 
application of common sense, experience and courtesy 
to the requirements of deliberative assemblies. Rules 
change, but these three abide, and by these all rules 
stand or fall. And the greatest of these is courtesy. 
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II. ORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS. 


8. Organization of Informal Meetings. Special 
meetings having a single purpose may proceed with 


_ very simple organization. Some member of the body 


calls the gathering to order and nominates a chairman 
or moderator. If there is no other nomination he puts 
the question to vote, and if a majority of those present 
approve, he declares the nominee elected. The person 
so elected takes the chair, calls for the election of a 
secretary or scribe, and the organization is completed. 

Such an assembly as this would be, for instance, a 


| mass meeting called to consider the wisdom of pur- 


chasing an organ for the church. It would not be 
necessary to give it the formality of a church meet- 
ing, or to restrict the voting to members of the church, 
it being assumed that others than’ church members 
would be interested; and the subsequent formal action 
of the church would depend somewhat on the interest 
shown in the special meeting. The discussion could 


| proceed with any desired degree of informality, and 


the record would probably be a mere recommendation 
to the church that an organ be purchased, together 
with the assurance that the persons participating in 
the meeting would lend to the enterprise financial aid 
and encouragement, 

Informal meetings of this character may frequently 
be of service; yet it is better for the interests of 
good order that they should proceed under the auspices 
of some accredited body, as for instance, in the case 
above cited, of the Music Committee or the Board of 
Trustees. Such meetings should not be called for pur- 
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poses other than those which tend to promote harmony 
and good order within the church, but may be em- 
ployed for the informal consideration of some question 
of publie policy, where it is not yet deemed expedient 
that the church itself shall take formal action. 


9. The Organization of Permanent Bodies. In 
meetings of the Church the organization continues 
from meeting to meeting, and the moderator and clerk 
assume their particular duties by virtue of their 
offices, except as special provision is made for another 
presiding officer. 

In permanent bodies whose officers hold over the 
meeting is called to order by the moderator. In bodies 
where the moderator’s term of office expires with the 
session for which he was elected, but where no other 
provision is made for a call to order, it is customary, 
and in the case of some organizations it is provided, 
that the last elected moderator shall call the assembly 
to order. In the case of councils the call to order is 
commonly by one of the older pastors, but may be by 
an officer or other representative of the inviting 
church. It is not necessary that the person who calls 
the meeting to order should be a member of the body. 
In case a meeting is called by a committee, the chair- 
man of the committee may with propriety call the 
body to order. If the meeting convenes in response 
to a call or petition, one of the signers of the call 
may perform this service. As soon as the organization 
is effected and the body is in order and ready to pro- 
ceed, prayer should be offered, generally by the moder- 
ator. All religious meetings for the transaction of 
business should be opened with prayer. 

Unless the secretary is one of the standing officers, 
he should be elected at the beginning; and as soon as 
the meeting is in order the other officers who have 
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immediate duties should be chosen by the body. If 
the order of business has been prepared by a committee 
the report of the committee, with its proposed order of 
business, should be presented and adopted, together 
with any special rules necessary for the governing of 
the body. 


10. Temporary and Permanent Organization. In 
representative assemblies where credentials are to be 
presented and a roll of voting members made up, a 
temporary organization is a convenience. The tempo- 
rary organization should be brief, for it is designed 
merely to determine the list of members, to ascertain 
if a quorum be present, and to insure the prompt com- 
pletion of a permanent organization. 

The temporary organization may be effected on the 
simple lines indicated in Section 7. A member calls 
the meeting to order and in the absence of any other 
rule or custom may himself nominate a temporary 
chairman. Other nominations are in order, and oppor- 
tunity for them must be given before the first nomina- 
tion is put to vote. If such additional nominations are 
made, however, they are not in the nature of amend- 
ments, and are not entitled to a vote prior to that upon 
the first nomination. The names are put to vote in the 
order in which the nominations were made. A ballot 
may be called for by any member and should never be 
refused if demanded in the election of permanent 
officers. The thing to be kept constantly in mind in 
moving through a temporary to a permanent organiza- 
tion is that the purpose of the temporary organization 
is to get the assembly at work in a prompt and orderly 
fashion. 


11, Quorum. Mass meetings have no stated quorum. 
Church constitutions generally provide a definite num- 
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ber necessary to the transaction of business. In coun- 
cils a majority of invited churches is necessary to a 
quorum, 

12. Business That May Be Done After Quorum Is 
Lacking. If a quorum has been present, it is judged 
to be present to the end of the session unless the 
question is raised. At a council, the business having 
been completed and the records approved, a public 
service having been arranged may proceed and com- 
plete the work assigned to its various members by the 
council, even if the question of quorum be raised, and 
a quorum found to be lacking; but such a body must 
confine itself strictly to the business which the council 
approved before the quorum was found to be lacking. 

13. Doing Business Before Quorum Is Complete. 
A council, having practically a quorum, and being 
assured that a sufficient number of additional dele- 
gates are on their way to complete it, may, at the 
advertised hour, proceed to organize, and if the mem- 
bers arriving later complete the quorum and approve 
the work begun, the business transacted may be re- 
corded as if a quorum had been present throughout. 

An association, assembling at an advertised hour, 
and having routine business to transact, and lacking 
one or two members of a quorum, may organize, if the 
question of quorum is not raised; but if it attempt any 
business not approved by the entire membership pres- 
ent, any member may raise the question of quorum; and 
the body itself when a quorum is present may refuse 
to record the acts performed as the acts of the body. 

But in all such instances it is necessary that the 
work performed prior to the arrival of the quorum have 
the unanimous consent of those present, and the ap- 
proval of the fully organized body when a quorum is 
present, 

14. Temporary Organization Without Quorum. A 
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meeting having less than a quorum may effect a tempo- 
rary organization and adjourn; but ean transact no 
business that is binding on the body. 

15. Checks Upon Business Without Quorum. What- 
ever is done without a quorum has these three checks: 
First, it must meet the unanimous will of those present, 
else one member will call for a count, and show that 
no quorum is present; secondly, as soon as a quorum 
arrives the formal organization may refuse to concur 
in any previous action; and thirdly, when the minutes 
are presented for adoption at the next session, the 
body may refuse to approve the minutes. 

With these ample checks it would be folly to insist 
that a quorum must be visibly present at every 
moment when routine business is under consideration, 
No legislative body requires it. In some of the State 
legislatures the journal shows a large day’s business 
to have been done when in reality only one member is 
actually present, dictating to a stenographer the ad- 
vancement of bills previously agreed upon, the body 
reserving the right to save its record from abuse of 
this arrangement when the journal comes up for ap- 
proval. No final action can be taken in this way; but 
it is a device much in vogue in some States for the 
gaining of a legislative day, and the pushing forward 
of routine business for which a separate day is re- 
quired, but which if actually spent at the Capitol would 
prevent members from spending the week-end at home. 
The custom is not commended for Congregational 
usage; but may serve as a sufficient precedent to 
justify a body barely lacking a quorum in proceeding 
with routine business, when the hour of meeting has 
arrived, assured that if the assembly does not approve 
what they have done, it can easily reverse it without 
affecting the records. It goes without saying that no 
business should be introduced in such a meeting that is 
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not practically certain to be approved by the whole 
body, or before the advertised time of beginning. 

16. Debate Without Quorum. It is sometimes held 
that no discussions are in order without a quorum; but 
this rule, which obtains in some English assemblies, 
is not held in America. If, however, a discussion ap- 
pears to be important, and the discussion of it without 
a quorum likely to bias the later action of the body, 
any member present may stop discussion by calling for 
a quorum. 

17. Officers. Deliberative bodies may elect such 
officers as they require for the conduct of their busi- 
ness; but for the purpose of public assembly and the 
transaction of business the necessary officers are a 
Chairman or Moderator and a Secretary or Scribe. In 
religious assemblies the presiding officer is usually 
known as the Moderator, and the keeper of the records 
as the Scribe. In the local Church the Scribe is known 
as the Clerk. 

18. Duties of the Moderator. The following are the 
duties of the moderator: 

To call the assembly to order, if it be not already in 
order when he takes the chair, and again after each 
adjournment or recess during the period in which he 
holds office. 

To ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

To call for the reading of the call of the meeting, or 
of the minutes of the last meeting. 

To lay before the meeting the order of business. 

To receive memorials, petitions, motions and reports 
as they are presented to the body. 

To secure attention and preserve order during the 
discussion of all questions, 


To put all motions to vote and to declare the results 
of the vote. 
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To decide all questions of order and to give or cause 
to be given answers to questions for information upon 
business then pending. 

To authenticate with his signature such records and 
papers as may be required by the rules. 

To preserve an impartial bearing toward both sides 
and to facilitate the will of the assembly. 

19. The Part of the Moderator in Facilitating Busi- 


ness. The moderator can often facilitate the business 


of a meeting, and that in an entirely orderly manner. 
Often a motion blunderingly made can be so stated by 
the Chair as to preserve its meaning and relieve the 
member making it from embarrassment. Not infre- 
quently a member offers a good suggestion and takes 
his seat. ‘‘Does the brother desire to put his sugges- 
tion in the form of a motion?’’ is a question which the 
moderator may properly ask, and one that often will 
result in bringing the question directly before the 
house. The moderator is never to usurp the rights of 
members, but can often assist the inexperienced by 
tactful suggestions, and at the same time facilitate the 
progress of business. 

Such suggestions are to be avoided, however, when- 
ever the business is of such a nature that a suggestion 
from the chair will appear to be offering assistance to 
one side. The moderator must offer only such assist- 
ance as is consistent with strict impartiality, and it is 
better to err by helping too little rather than too much. 

20. The Moderator’s Vote. The moderator retains 
all his rights as a member of the body and may vote 
on any question, but usually does not vote excepting 
when yeas and nays are called for, or when the house is 
equally divided. In case a motion would prevail by a 
majority of one and the moderator not having previ- 
ously voted votes against it, thus tying the house, the 
motion is lost. When a two-thirds vote is required 
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and the moderator voting in the negative brings the 
vote of that side above one-third, the motion is lost. 

21, The Moderator in Debate. The moderator may 
participate in discussions, but not from the chair. Any 
suggestions which he may make from the chair should 
be confined to those designed to facilitate the business 
of the meeting, and not to assist one side as against 
the other. It is the parliamentary right of the moder- 
ator to debate any and all questions from the floor, 
and there can be no rule excepting his own good judg- 
ment as to when he shall exercise that right, but while 
all things are lawful not all things are expedient. The 
moderator should be impartial and seem impartial, and 
the occasions in which he engages in discussion should 
be infrequent. Whenever the moderator engages in 
discussion he must call another member to the chair 
and speak from the floor subject to all the rules and 
restrictions that govern other members in debate. 

22. Calling Another Member to the Chair. The 
moderator on leaving the chair for the purpose of dis- 
cussion or for the purpose of temporary retirement 
may call another member to the chair. Ordinarily the 
person so called should be the assistant moderator, 
if there be one, but for any brief absence this is not 
mandatory. It is the right of the presiding officer on 
leaving the chair for a brief interval to call any other 
member of the body to his place. But if the house so 
desires, it may elect its temporary presiding officer, 
or insist that the assistant moderator take the chair. 

When the moderator is absent at the beginning of a 
session, he may not appoint a substitute. The assistant 
moderator presides, or if there is no assistant the as- 
sembly elects its own presiding officer. 

23. The Necessity for Decision. Vacillation on the 
part of a moderator is very nearly an unpardonable sin. 
When he is called upon for a decision, if he is in doubt, 
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he may ask the house to decide upon its own course, or 
give its interpretation of a proposal. But when he 
must make a decision, it is better for him to rule and 
tule mistakenly than to hesitate and waste time. If 
he is wrong, the house can correct his decision on ap- 
peal; but it will not be likely to do so unless he is very 
far wrong. If a presiding officer is fair, courteous, in- 
telligent and generally right, the house will almost 
‘invariably accept a faulty ruling without complaint, 
if it leaves the assembly free to go on with the busi- 
ness, 

24, The Scribe. The duties of the scribe in general 
are the following: 

To prepare and preserve a roll of members. 

To call that roll whenever a vote of yeas and nays 
is demanded. 

To record all motions and resolutions for permanent 
preservation. 

To keep on file all documents, reports, and papers 
referred to in the minutes, whose nature does not 
require their full incorporation into the records. 

To read all papers demanded by the body. 

To furnish to the chairman of each committee a full 
list of its members. 

To publish or send out seasonable notices of meet- 
ings as the rules of the body may require. 

To sign all papers and records, usually with the 
moderator, and to authenticate the proceedings of the 
body. 

When the duties of the scribe are arduous he may 
request an assistant, and it is his privilege to require 
that any motion which is not entirely simple in its 
character be furnished him in writing. 

25. Other Officers, A President and a Recording 
Officer are all that are strictly necessary for the con- 
duct of a deliberative assembly, but other officers, 
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such as tellers, sergeant-at-arms, messengers and com- 
mittees, may be chosen whenever the business of the 
assembly requires it. 

26, General Remarks. When the assistant modera- 
tor or another member is presiding, he is invested with 
all the authority of the moderator. 


III. RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 


27. Members. The conditions of membership in an 
assembly depend upon the nature of the assembly. In 
an informal meeting for the consideration of a topic of 
general interest, any person present desiring to be 
heard and speaking in an orderly manner, may be con- 
sidered a member. A temperance meeting, though 
under the auspices of the church, might be considered 
a mass meeting of all citizens interested in the measure. 

In a meeting of a church, the roll of the church 
limits the privilege of voting. 

28. Credentials. In representative denominational 
gatherings credentials should be furnished members 
by the bodies electing them. In the smaller groups, 
however, as local councils or district associations, 
formal credentials, while regular, are not usually called 
for; a member in good standing in some local church, 
present and representing himself as a delegate from 
that church, is seated without a call for written docu- 
ments, unless his claim is contested. In case of con- 
test, a committee on credentials is usually appointed. 

A member thus challenged, and unable to show cre- 
dentials, may retaliate and demand that all other mem- 
bers show credentials such as are required of him; but 
the body need not accede to this demand if it is satis- 
fied of the standing of the members whose seats are 
not contested. 

29. Corresponding Members. Strictly construed, 
the privilege of the floor is restricted to the voting 
membership; but the body is master of its own pro- 
ceedings in this matter, and may extend the liberty of 
discussion to those who have no right to vote. An 
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association may elect as honorary members, or members 
by courtesy, speakers on its programme, invited guests, 
visiting ministers and prominent laymen, and local 
pastors of other denominations in the place where the 
meeting is held. These members have the privilege 
of the floor by courtesy, but not the right of voting. 
It is customary to elect speakers and invited guests to 
honorary membership. 

30. Discussion by Those Not Members. A church 
may freely entertain petitions from persons not mem- 
bers, and permit them to speak. In matters of public 
concern, the church may extend the privilege of the 
floor to persons outside its membership. This com- 
monly will not require a specific vote, but may be done 
by invitation of the pastor, unless there is objection, or 
by unanimous consent. 

31. Rights of Members. In an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly, the rights of all members are equal. No member, 
unless under censure or suspicion, can be deprived of 
his seat, voice or vote. He may introduce business, 
and speak in favor of or in opposition to any debatable 
question, and is entitled to the recognition of the 
moderator, and the courteous attention of every other 
member. He has a right to rise and call another 
member to order, being careful that the manner of his 
call does not add to the disorder. 

32, Duties of Members. The duties of each member 
grow out of the rights of his fellow members. It is 
the duty of each member to do all that it is his right 
to expect that his fellow member will do. We are one 
body, with one Spirit, and having many members we 
are to be considerate of one another. Each member 
is required to give courteous attention to the motions 
and addresses of his fellow members, to refrain from 


disorder, and in general to do by his fellow members 
as he wishes to be done by. 
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33. Special Duties, In church assemblies it is not 
enough that members exercise toward each other mem- 
ber the formal courtesy of parliamentary law. A cer- 
tain added consideration grows out of the relations of 
Christian brotherhood. This may not be defined in 
rules, for it inheres in that gracious quality which the 
spirit of the Gospel adds to mere legality. It is for 

/each member to add this to other graces, and in this 
_ spirit to interpret all formal rules. 

34. General Remarks. All who become members of 
an organization thereby assume all the duties which 
are implied in the purposes of the organization. These 
obligations are reciprocal, and continue until regular 
dismission from the organization, 


IV. THE INTRODUCTION OF BUSINESS. 


35. Methods of Introducing Business. There are 
three ways of introducing business; first, by the report 
of a person or committee calling the meeting or ap- 
pointed to present business to the body; secondly, by a 
communication addressed to the body in the form of 
a memorial, petition or protest; thirdly, by a motion 
made and seconded. Reports, memorials, protests and 
petitions may be received from persons whether mem- 
bers of the body or not, but the persons making and 
seconding a motion must be members of the body. In 
the case of petitions or reports, the report or petition 
having been read is not properly before the assembly 
for action until a motion has been made and seconded 
by members. In general, therefore, any business to 
be discussed is properly brought before the assembly 
by a motion. 

36. The Form of a Motion. When a member rises 
to introduce a matter of business, he should reduce his 
proposition to the form of a motion or resolution. If 
it is a simple matter, easily understood and free from 
details, it may be stated verbally, and the member will 
say, ‘‘I move-——’’ and will state his proposal briefly, 
concisely and clearly. If the motion extends to consid- 
erable length or is liable to be misunderstood, or to be 
difficult for the scribe to record, it should be reduced to 
writing before it is introduced. It may be introduced 
as a motion, or as a series of resolutions, each begin- 
ning with the words ‘‘ Resolved, That des 

37. Reducing a Motion to Writing. The chair may 
direct that a motion be reduced to writing, and the 
member introducing it must write it if so directed. 
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The motion is not properly before the house until it is 
placed in form, but preliminary discussion, while tech- 
nically out of order, may be permitted while the mover 
is writing his resolution, particularly if the discussion 
take the form of brief suggestions concerning the word- 
ing of the motion. If such suggestions appear to assist 
in bringing the business before the house in concrete 
form, the chair may permit it, but should rule out of 
order any discussion of the main question until the 
matter is sufficiently before the body for members to 
understand what they are discussing. 

38. Seconding a Motion. The rule that a motion 
must be seconded is based upon the assumption that at 
least two members must be sufficiently interested in a 
matter to vouch for it, or it is not worthy the attention 
of the assembly. But this does not imply that there 
must be a long awkward pause after routine motions 
waiting for a formal second. If the chair is in any 
doubt concerning the matter he will ask, ‘‘Does the 
motion receive a second?’’ But where a large amount 
of business is being done, and mostly of a formal 
nature, the delay for a second is pedantic and a waste 
of time. A good parliamentarian does not waste time in 
this manner. The directions to the chairman in Rob- 
ert’s ‘‘Rules of Order’’ are eminently wise, ‘‘ Never 
wait for mere routine motions to be seconded’’ (p. 
161); and ‘‘Often in routine work the chairman puts 
the question without even waiting for a motion; as 
few persons like to make such formal motions, and 
much time would be wasted in waiting for them; but 
the chairman can only do this as long as no one 
objects’’ (p. 194). 

89. Motions That Do Not Require a Second. There 
are four motions that do not require to be seconded: 
the objection to a question; a call for the orders of the 
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day; a call to order, and a request for information or 
for the reading of papers. 

40. Motions That Require More Than One Second. 
A motion for a ballot must be supported by at least 
four members in addition to the one making the 
motion. A motion for the yeas and nays must be sup- 
ported by a majority of those voting. 

41. General Remarks. A mover may modify his 
motion before it has been seconded; and may do so 
after it has been seconded if the second agrees. If 
the second does not agree, he may withdraw his second, 
and the motion fails unless another member seconds it. 
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V. RULES GOVERNING DISCUSSION. 


42. When Discussion Is in Order. Discussion of a 
motion is not in order before the motion is made and 
seconded, and stated to the assembly by the moderator. 
A member who has introduced a motion must be seated 
immediately and give reasonable time for a second. 
If the motion is not seconded, the assembly may pro- 
ceed to consider another question. 

43. Opening and Closing Arguments. When a 
motion has been made and stated, the member who 
made the motion has the first right to the floor, even 
though others rise before him. He also has the right 
to make the closing speech before the vote, and the 
right belongs to him even if the assembly has voted 
to close the debate. 

When the business is introduced in the form of the 
report of a committee, the chairman of the committee 
has the right to open and close the discussion of the 
report. 

44, Number of Speeches by One Member. In the 
usage of ecclesiastical bodies as conducted generally, 
no member is permitted to speak more than twice on 
any question, nor more than once if others who have 
not spoken desire to speak; but if the mover of a 
resolution or chairman of a committee has participated 
in the discussion, this cannot be held to deprive him 
of his right to present the closing argument in favor 
of his motion, or of the report of his committee. 

45, What Constitutes an Address. The request for 
information, if made without argument, or the answer- 
ing of such a request, or an informal suggestion con- 
cerning a resolution or report, is not considered an 
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address. An address, to be counted as such, need not 
extend to any great length, but must be more than a 
request or response offered as such in good faith. 

46. Speaking Before the Motion Is Made. A mem- 
ber who proposes to introduce a motion sometimes 
desires to give the reasons for his motion in advance. 
This may be permitted by general consent, but the 
member should state on rising the purpose of the 
motion he is about to make, and then, if permitted, he 
may give briefly the reasons for it, ending with the 
motion. He may not, however, make a second speech 
when the motion has been seconded, but he is entitled 
to close the discussion. 

47. Motions Undebatable. The motions that may 
not be debated are: To refuse to consider a question; 
the previous question; to adjourn €when another ques- 
tion is before the assembly); to extend, limit, or close 
debate; to amend or suspend the rules; to take up a 

“question out of its order; appeal from decision of the 
chair touching indecorum; the reconsideration of an 
undebatable motion; parliamentary inquiries; call to 
order; call for the orders of the day; the reading of 
papers; and questions of the priority of business. 
But even the most undebatable motions frequently 
permit limited discussion by unanimous consent. 

48, General Remarks. A member has no right to 
introduce a motion nor to begin an address until he 
has risen in his place, addressed the moderator by his 
proper title, and been recognized by the moderator’s 
calling his name. When so recognized, and not before, 
he is said to have the floor. This subject will be 
treated in the next chapter, 


VI. THE RIGHT TO THE FLOOR. 


49, Gaining the Floor. A member who wishes to 
introduce a matter of business or to discuss a question 
before the house, must first obtain the floor. Rising in 
his place, he should address the chair by his proper 
title, ‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ ‘‘Mr. President,’’ or ‘‘Mr. 
Moderator,’’ as the case may be. The moderator will 
recognize the member who he thinks is entitled to the 
floor, calling him by his name, The member thus 
recognized is said to have the floor. 

50. Whom the Moderator Shall Recognize. If two 
or more members desire the floor at once, the moderator 
must decide which member is entitled to it. In Con- 
gress there. is no appeal from this decision, but this rule 
cannot be held to apply to ecclesiastical bodies. The 
chair, as a rule, should recognize the member whom he 
hears first, but if the chair has knowledge of the side 
on which members intend to speak, he should recog- 
nize the two sides in alternation. In some assemblies 
when two members desire the floor the moderator recog: 
nizes the member who is farther from the chair. 

51. Yielding the Floor. A member who has ob- 
tained the floor must yield it,— 

(a) For an objection to the consideration of the 
question. Such objection can only be made when the 
matter is first introduced. If objection is made, the 
member who has the floor takes his seat, and the 
moderator asks, ‘‘ Will the Church (or Association, 
Conference, or Council) consider the business pro- 
posed?’’ If two-thirds of the members present vote 
not to consider the question, it is dismissed for that 
session. Otherwise the question is in order, and the 
member who introduced the business has the floor, 
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(b) For a motion to reconsider. If a member who 
has voted in favor of a motion that has passed rises on 
that day or on the day or at the session next following 
and moves a reconsideration of the motion, the member 
who has the floor must yield it until the motion to 
reconsider is recorded, 

It is unusual, however, in ecclesiastical bodies, for 
a member to claim the privilege of interrupting a 
speaker to record a motion to reconsider, and it should 
not be done except in an emergency. 

(c) For a point of order. If a member is speaking, 
and another rises and says, ‘‘Mr. Moderator, I rise to 
a point of order,’’ the member speaking must yield the 
floor until the point is decided. The point of order 
may be that the business is out of order, or that the 
member is not discussing the business before the 
house, or that he is using improper language. If the 
business is ruled out of order, the member does not 
regain the floor. If the ruling is that his remarks are 
not germane to the question, he may continue, but must 
discuss the question; and failing to do so yields the 
floor. If he is using improper language, he must desist, 
and if he fails to do so, must be required by the 
moderator to sit down. 

(d) For an appeal. If, while a member has the 
floor, the chair renders a decision which results in an 
appeal, the member must be seated until the appeal is 
decided. If the appeal relates to alleged indecorum in 
his remarks, or to the relevancy of his argument, the 
decision of the appeal is binding upon him as well as 
on the chair, 

(e) For the Orders of the Day. If while a member 
is speaking the time arrives which the assembly has 
set for the close of debate, or for the consideration of 
other business, a member may call for the orders of the 
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day, and the member must yield the floor, unless the 
assembly votes to permit him to continue. 

(f) For a question of privilege requiring immediate 
attention. If a member believes that his or another 
member’s rights have suffered serious invasion, or that 
any action past or pending threatens such invasion, he 
may rise to a question of privilege, and the moderator 
will decide whether it is a question of such high privi- 
lege as to justify its consideration at that point. If it 
is so decided, the member who has the floor must yield 
it until the question of privilege is decided. He may 
then resume. 

(g) For adjournment at a time set. A member 
who holds the floor must yield it if the hour set for 
adjournment arrives while he is speaking, unless the 
assembly permits him to continue. But if the time for 
adjournment has not been set in advance, the member 
who holds the floor cannot be required to yield it for 
a motion to adjourn, nor, without his consent, for a 
motion to fix the time at or to which to adjourn. 

52. Yielding for One Purpose or for All. The prin- 
ciple that a member who yields the floor for one pur- 
pose yields it for all is true within certain limits. But 
in three important cases it is not true. If a member 
is speaking when the time arrives to take recess, and 
has not exceeded the time allowed for a speech, he 
may resume after the recess or when discussion of 
that question is resumed, as though he had not yielded 
the floor. And if he yields for the asking of a ques- 
tion, his yielding implies the right to answer it, and 
thereafter to continue as if he had not yielded. And 
finally, if he yields as a courtesy to the body, in order 
that it may attend to some urgent matter, he has a 
right to resume the floor and the house will not seek 
to take advantage of his courtesy. 

53. Speaking to the Question. Except for these 
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purposes a member may not be interrupted while he is 
in possession of the floor. But he is subject to any 
special rules governing length of debate which the 
body has adopted, and to all standing rules, and to the 
requirements of decorum. It is required of him also 
that he speak to the question before the house. If 
he appear to be talking aimlessly, or to consume time, 
or on some other question, he may be called to order, 
and if he does not thereafter speak to the question, 
he may be adjudged out of order, and his right to the 
floor ceases. 

54. General Remarks, A speaker must address his 
remarks to the presiding officer, and not to individual 
members of the assembly. 


VII. THE CLASSIFICATION OF MOTIONS. 


Motions Unamendable: 66. 
To adjourn—when another question is before the 
house, §122, 
To amend an amendment, $62. 
To lay on the table, §72. 
To postpone indefinitely, §71. 
The previous question, §77. 
The suppression of a question, $87. 
To suspend the rules, §84, 
To take up a question out of its order, §85. 
To take from the table, §74. 
To withdraw a motion, §90. 
The appeal from the decision of the chair (as to 
decorum), §91. 
The call to order, $92, 
Motions undebatable: $47. 
To adjourn—when another question is before the 
house, §122, 
To close, or extend, or limit debate, §§75-76. 
To lay on the table, §72. 
The suppression of a question, §87. 
The previous question, §77. 
To take up a question out of its order, $85. 
To take from the table, §74. 
To withdraw a motion, §90. 
Appeal when referring to indecorum, $91. 
The call to order. 
Motions unreconsiderable: §79. 
To adjourn, §122. 
To suspend the rules, $84. 
An affirmative vote to take from the table, §74. 
Motions requiring a two-thirds vote: §108. 
The suppression of a question, §87. 
To suspend the rules, $84. 
To amend the rules, §84. 
To close, extend or limit debate, §§75-76. 
To make a special order, §83. 
The previous question, §77. 
To lay on table (when used to close debate) §73. 
To take up a question out of its order, §85. 
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Require no seconding: $39. 
The eall to order, §92, 
The suppression of a question, §87. 
The reading of papers, $88. 
Parliamentary inquiries, §89. 
Objection to a member speaking after indecorum, 
$98. 
In order even when a member be speaking: 
The call to order, $92. 
The suppression of a question, §87. 
To reconsider (in emergencies), §79. 
The call for the orders of the day, $82. 
Require more than one second: 
The motion to vote by ballot, §40. 
Yeas and nays, §40. 

55. The Main Question. Any motion introduced 
when no other business is before the house, and having 
been moved and seconded and stated by the chair, is 
before the house, and is entitled a Main Question. 
However small the business to which it relates, this 
title is used, and distinguishes the original motion 
from the incidental or modifying motions that may 
be made while it is under consideration. 

56. To What Motions the Main Question Yields. 
According to the rules of the National Council, when 
a question is under debate, it yields to the following, 
and to these only, and these in reverse order of prece- 
dence, i. e., in the order of their numbers as given 
below: 

6. To amend. 

To commit. 

To postpone to a time certain. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To lay on the table (not debatable). 

1. To adjourn (not debatable). 

To these should be added, as taking precedence of 
them all, the motion to fix the time to which to adjourn, 
and certain questions of privilege, all of which will be 
considered hereinafter. 
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57. Subsidiary, Incidental and Privileged Questions. 
Taking the National Council’s list of motions that may 
be made while a main question is pending, we may 
divide them into three groups: 

a. Motions that, without postponing, propose in 
some manner to modify the Main Question, grouped 
under the head of Motions to Amend, These questions 
take precedence of the Main Question and of no other. 

b. Motions that defer action, either by putting the 
Main Question aside, or by referring it to a committee. 
These are the motions to commit, to postpone to a time 
certain, to postpone indefinitely, and to lay on the 
table. 

ce. Motions that do not in any way relate to the 
Main Question, but which may rise while it is being 
considered, and to which it must yield. These are the 
motion to adjourn, and certain other privileged ques- 
tions. 

58. Subsidiary, Incidental and Privileged Questions, 
Continued. The classification in the previous section 
is adequate for most religious assemblies. In strict 
parliamentary law the classification is somewhat more 
elaborate. 

1. Modifying motions, including all motions to 
amend, substitute, strike out, fill in blanks, ete. 

2. Subsidiary motions, which include motions,—to 
commit; to postpone to a time certain; to postpone 
indefinitely; to lay on the table; to limit or extend 
debate; for the previous question; the suppression of 
the question, and to reconsider. 

3. Incidental motions, being such as arise out of the 
Main Question, or of some subsidiary motion, including 
—Suspension of the rules; appeal from the decision of 
the chair; liberty to read papers; leave to withdraw 
motion, and generally those questions relating to or- 
ders and rules, 
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4, Questions of privilege, being those that relate to 
the rights of the assembly or its members. 

The foregoing classes will be considered in successive 
chapters. 

59. Unanimous Consent, Motions are sometimes 
passed by unanimous consent without the formality of 
a vote. An assembly by unanimous consent may do 
anything which it is competent to do, and all con- 
trary rules, either general or special, are set aside in 
the process. A body cannot do an unconstitutional 
act by unanimous consent, but it may suspend its by- 
laws. 
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VIII. MODIFYING MOTIONS. 


60. Classes of Modifying Motions. A motion hav- 
ing been duly made, seconded, and stated by the chair, 
is before the house, and the order is upon its passage. 
Unless it is an undebatable motion, it is open for dis- 
cussion, and at the close of the discussion may be voted 
upon and dismissed from the order of the day. While 
the motion is pending, however, it may be disposed of 
in any one of several ways. The motions for these 
various dispositions other than by direct vote are those 
over which confusion mostly arises. They are there- 
fore to be avoided unless necessary. The question ought, 
in general, to come before the house for a fair vote on 
its own merits; and the member who has given thought 
to the preparation of a resolution is entitled to a fair 
consideration. 

But inasmuch as not every motion as originally made 
expresses the will of the body, while often a modifica- 
tion of the motion might express it, and inasmuch ag 
sometimes a motion as made is complex, and one part 
may be acceptable and another not, three kinds of 
motion are in order as to the modification of a question: 
(a) To amend; (b) to substitute; and (c) to divide. 

61. Amendments. Every debatable motion except 
that to postpone indefinitely, and that to amend an 
amendment, may be amended. No undebatable motion 
ean be amended, except that to fix the time to which 
to adjourn. The motion to amend takes precedence of 
the main question, and of this only. 

Amendments may be of three classes,—(1) To strike 
out; (2) To insert; (3) To strike out and insert. 

Any of these three forms may themselves be 
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62. The Amendment of an Amendment. An amend- 
ment may be amended, but an amendment to an amend- 
ment cannot be amended. As the main question yields 
to the amendment, so in turn the motion to amend 
yields to the motion to amend the amendment. 

When the motion to amend the amendment has been 
put to vote, if the vote is in the affirmative, the motion 
is on ‘‘the amendment as amended.’? This motion is 
debatable, and if carried, opens to discussion ‘‘the 
motion as amended.’’ 

If the amendment to the amendment is lost, the 
question recurs on the amendment; and if this is lost 
the question is on the original motion. 

The passage of an amendment does not carry with it 
the passage of the main question as amended. A sepa- 
rate vote is required, 

63. Substitutes. A substitute motion is to be used 
when the subject matter is not directly germane, or 
involves too wide a departure to be easily embraced in 
an amendment. It is not intended, however, to be 
used in introducing a wholly different matter of busi- 
ness. 

64. Division of the Question. A motion to divide 
is intended to bring the parts of a motion before the 
house separately; and when it prevails discussion 
should be limited to the part of the motion under im- 
mediate consideration. 

A motion to divide can be amended by an amend- 
ment germane to itself; that is, by a motion to divide 
differently. 

The United States Senate holds to the rule that the 
motion ‘‘to strike out A and insert B,’’ is indivisible, 
but this rule ought not to be followed in ecclesiastical 
bodies, in which it is much simpler to treat this motioa 
as divisible; and the division does not count as an 
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amendment to the amendment, but each division of the 
amendment may itself be once amended. 

65. Effect of Subsidiary Motions on Amendments. 
If the previous question is voted while an amendment 
is pending, it applies both to the amendment and to 
the main question unless limited to the amendment. 
But a vote to lay an amendment on the table carries 
with it the main question, 

66. Motions That May Not Be Amended. The mo- 
tions that are not amendable are: To refuse to con- 
sider; to lay on the table; to postpone indefinitely; for 
the previous question; to adjourn; and all incidental 
questions, 

An amendment to an amendment may not be further 
amended. 

A motion to adjourn may not be amended except 
when ‘no business is before the house; in which case 
it is amendable, especially if adjournment would dis- 
solve the assembly. , 

67. Filling Blanks. Where a resolution is adopted 
having blanks to be filled, the filling of the blanks may 
be done either before or after the consideration of 
the resolution itself; and the same applies to a more 
formal instrument, as a constitution. The filling of 
blanks is not subject to the formal restrictions that 
belong to amendments; and motions to insert different 
names or numbers may be considered in any con- 
venient manner. If, for instance, a blank is to be filled 
with a date, the Chair may entertain any number of 
suggestions concerning a convenient date, and ask, not 
for a formal vote for or against each, but informally, 
‘‘How many regard January 1 as the most suitable 
of the dates proposed?’’ and the other dates in order, 
beginning usually at the most remote date proposed, 
and so arriving at length at an expression of judgment 
that will finally take shape in a formal motion. 
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68. What Is Germane? An amendment must be 
germane to the main question. It may greatly modify 
or even directly oppose the intent of the main question, 
but it must not relate to entirely different matter. 

The question ‘‘What is germane?’’ is not always 
easy to answer. It does not of necessity imply that 
the amcndment shall express the same idea, but only 
that its substance shall in some proper manner relate 
to that of the main question. If a motion is made 
‘‘That this body condemn the higher criticism,’’ an 
amendment to strike out ‘‘condemn’’ and insert ‘‘ap- 
prove’’ is entirely germane; but to strike out ‘‘higher 
eriticism’’ and insert ‘‘the sale of liquor’? would not 
be germane, 

At a meeting of the Methodist General Conference, 
when the question of forbidden games was under dis- 
cussion, one facetious member moved to amend by in- 
serting after ‘‘dancing, card-playing and _ theater- 
going,’’ the words, ‘‘ croquet, one old eat,’’ and certain 
other games. His amendment was ruled out of order 
as not being offered in good faith; but it was certainly 
germane, 

Often an amendment that is germane may be so 
offered as to reduce the motion to an absurdity, and 
make the original mover glad to vote against it; and 
some comical instances of this have occurred; but these 
belong rather to the wiles of the politician than to 
the brotherly atmosphere of religious assemblies, 


IX. SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS. 


69. To Commit. This motion may be made con- 
cerning a main question at any time during the discus- 
sion, and if the matter has already been before a com- 
mittee, a motion to re-commit is in order, taking 
precedence over motions to amend or postpone. This 
motion is useful when the discussion relates to trouble- 
some details which are likely to consume time, and 
which can better be settled in a smaller body which 
shall bring the question before the house in simpler 
and more orderly form. The motion to commit is de- 
batable, and within certain limits, opens the main ques- 
tion for discussion, if the interests of the main ques- 
tion are likely to be affected by committing. For 
instance, it is in order for a member to show how he 
supposes the interests in the question will be affected 
by committing, and so far forth, to discuss the main 
question under the motion to commit. The member 
is not permitted, however, to transcend these limits, 
nor to argue at length the merits of the main question. 

Discussion is also in order on an amendment of the 
motion concerning the composition of the committee, 
as to whether it shall be referred to the committee that 
may previously have acted upon it, or to a new com- 
mittee, or to one of the standing committees of the 
body, or to the committee of the whole. If several 
amendments are offered and the chair desires to know 
quickly the will of the house, he may put the motions 
on the question of the composition of the committee in 
the following order: First, to refer to the committee 
of the whole; second, to refer to a standing committee 
of the house; third, to refer to a special committee. 
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70. To Postpone to a Certain Time. This motion 
permits of limited debate, confined to the question of 
the time to which it is proposed to postpone. 

It is not in order to postpone a matter to a time 
beyond that session, or to the time of unfinished busi- 
ness in the next session. If more questions are post- 
poned to a given time than can be considered at that 
time, they take their place in order as unfinished busi- 
ness. 

71. To Postpone Indefinitely. The motion to post- 
pone indefinitely is debatable, but cannot be amended. 
It opens the main question to discussion. If it pre- 
vails, the entire question is removed from the assembly 
for that session. If the previous question is moved 
while the motion to postpone indefinitely is before the 
house, the previous question applies only to the post- 
ponement, and not to the main question. The effect of 
this motion is to remove entirely for that session the 
question before the house. It may be moved concern- 
ing a main question, amendment, or question of privi- 
lege. It yields to any motion except a main question 
or a motion to amend, 

72. To Lay on the Table. This is an undebatable 
motion; it cannot be amended, and an affirmative vote 
upon it cannot be reconsidered. It is a motion of 
high privilege which carries with it the original motion 
and all subsidiary motions. Its purpose is to enable 
the house instantly to put aside one phase of its busi- 
ness and take up another. If it prevails, the business 
so postponed cannot be brought up again until other 
business has been transacted, but the motion may be 
taken from the table by a majority vote, and is then 
before the house in the exact status which it possessed 
when laid on the table. 

Although a motion to lay on the table is undebatable 
and may not be amended, the chair may recognize a 
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member of the house if he rises to a question of 
privilege, when a motion to table has the effect of 
finally disposing of a question. 


73. The Abuse of the Motion to Table. As religious 
bodies other than local churches meet infrequently, and 
commonly with full programmes, the motion to lay on 
the table very commonly is equivalent to casting the 
whole matter out of court in the most summary and 
arbitrary manner. As thus used it is hardly a courteous 
motion, and in the hands of a restless majority may 
become tyrannical. Designed in its nature for the 
quick clearing of the docket because of some pressing 
business that requires instant attention, and not finally 
to dispose of the matter tabled, it then becomes by 
reason of its high privilege an oppressive measure. It 
is a loaded weapon which an assembly can use in self- 
defense against filibustering and the consideration of 
profitless business; but it should be used only as a 
Weapon is used, in extreme and desperate cases. It 
is much more drastic than the previous question. If 
some great bodies have deemed wise to rule out the 
previous question as a drastic and unbrotherly motion, 
it cannot be counted well to make frequent use of a 
motion much more arbitrary and also undebatable. 

The motion to table, therefore, except as used in 
good faith to make temporary provision for a matter 
of importance, is an ill-mannered motion, which relig- 
ious assemblies should vote down as an invasion of 
personal rights and a breach of Christian courtesy. 

On this point Robert well says: ‘‘This is an abuse 
of the motion that often interferes with the harmony 
of voluntary organizations. The reasons for giving it 
such high privileges are based on the theory that 
the question is laid aside only temporarily. The motion 
is very valuable if used for its legitimate purpose, 
but if used habitually to suppress questions, then it 
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should require a two-thirds vote.’’ Robert’s Rules 
of Order, p. 54. 

74. To Take from the Table. A motion that has 
been laid upon the table may be taken from the table 
by majority vote at any session following that on 
which the question was tabled. The motion is not 
debatable, cannot be amended, and cannot be recon- 
sidered. 

75. To Limit Debate. This is an undebatable mo- 
tion, and requires a two-thirds vote. Its effect is to 
set a time at which the vote shall be taken, or to 
limit the length of time that any one member may 
speak upon the question. The same effect is often 
produced by an announcement from the chair at the 
beginning of the discussion suggesting that the dis- 
cussion be limited to an hour, or to some other definite 
period, and that no member be permitted to speak 
more than three or five minutes. Such a suggestion 
made by the chair and not opposed, may be considered 
as adopted by unanimous consent, without the for- 
mality of a motion. 

76. To Extend the Limits of Debate. The house 
having set a time at which debate shall close, the 
time may be extended by the same vote required to 
close it, namely, two-thirds. A motion to extend the 
limits of debate is not debatable, but the chair might 
recognize a member, as for instance, the chairman of 
the business committee, or some other officer, having 
in mind the business to be done, stating briefly and 
without argument, the nature of the business yet to 
be accomplished, the knowledge of which might assist 
the members in determining whether discussion should 
be extended. Such remarks would be out of order, 
however, if made in the interests of either side, or if 
having the effect of a discussion of the main question. 

77 The Previous Question. The effect of the pre 
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vious question is to close discussion and to bring the 
main question to an immediate vote. It requires a 
two-thirds vote. It is undebatable, cannot be amended, 
and an affirmative vote upon it cannot be reconsidered. 
It is a motion of high privilege, and should not be 
made until it is apparent that all the important issues 
have been fully canvassed in the discussion and that 
the discussion itself has reached a wearisome stage. 
Although the previous question is undebatable, the 
chair would be justified in recognizing a member of the 
minority if he arose and stated briefly and without 
argument, that important considerations still remained 
to be presented, and that the rights of the minority 
would be seriously hampered by the passing of the 
motion. Such a member, however, would have no right 
to speak at length, nor to argue in favor of his posi- 
tion, but could be heard on a question of privilege con- 
cerning the rights of those for whom he assumed to 
speak. The previous question should be put in this 
form, ‘‘Shall the main question be now put?’’ If the 


- motion is lost, discussion proceeds’as if the previous 


question had not been moved. If the previous question 
prevails, the main question must be put to the house 
with its amendments in their parliamentary order. The 
previous question takes precedence of every debatable 
question, but yields to a motion to lay on the table, 
and to questions of privilege. 


78. The Previous Question Undesirable in Religious 
Assemblies. In the Standing Rules of the Congrega- 
tional National Council there is no provision for the 
previous question. As that portion of the Rules of 
Order which provides for subsidiary motions belongs to 
the original draft, presented at Oberlin in 1871 by Dr. 
Quint, it doubtless was done with intent. To this motion 
and all others restricting the freedom of speech, 
except by a vote adopted in advance that the discus- 
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sion should not continue beyond a given hour, Dr. 
Quint had strong objections. The writer remembers an 
occasion when the previous question was moved in the 
Massachusetts State Association, and Dr, Quint rose 
to a question of privilege in opposition to it, saying 
that it never had prevailed in that body, and calling 
on the house not even to permit the withdrawal of 
the motion, but squarely to vote it down. The original 
rules of business of the National Council were very 
brief. Other rules have been added to them, but these 
remain unmodified from the beginning. Under them 
the previous question is never in order in the National 
Council, and it should seldom be tolerated in religious 
bodies. These original rules, which should be ade- 
quate for religious bodies, are these: 

‘¢The rules of order shall be those found in common 
parliamentary use, not modified by local legislative 
practice, with the following explicit modifications:— 

‘‘When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except the following, namely: to amend, 
to commit, to postpone to a time certain, to postpone 
indefinitely, to lay on the table, and to adjourn— 
which shall have precedence in the reverse order of 
this list—the motions to lay on the table and to 
adjourn, alone, being not debatable. 

**No member shall speak more than twice to the. 
merits of any question in debate, except by special 
permission of the body, nor more than once until every 
member desiring to speak shall have spoken.’’ 

79. To Reconsider. A vote that has been passed 
by an assembly may be reconsidered provided the re- 
consideration is moved and seconded by two members 
who voted in favor of it. A vote to reconsider cannot 
itself be reconsidered. While a motion to reconsider 
is before the house, no other motions are in order 
excepting those which relate to adjournment. If the 
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motion which it is proposed to reconsider was itself 
undebatable, the motion to reconsider is undebatable, 
but if the original motion was debatable, the proposal 
to reconsider opens the whole question to discussion. 

A motion to reconsider may be made and entered on 
the records even when another member has the floor. 
The reason for this privilege is that the time within 
which reconsideration is permitted is limited to the 
day, or the day or session following that on which 
the vote to be reconsidered was passed. But while a 
member may interrupt another for the purpose of 
recording a motion to reconsider, he ought not to do 
so unless there is real need that he should do so by 
reason of limitation of time, or for other urgent and 
evident reasons. If the motion to reconsider prevails, 
the original motion is before the house. The high 
privilege belonging to the motion to reconsider does 
not apply to the reconsidered motion itself, but this 
becomes subject to all subsidiary motions to which it 
was originally subject. 

80. To Rescind. The motion to reconsider is limited 
in point of time, and must be made by one who has 
voted in favor of it. A motion to rescind can be made 
at any time when no other business is before the house. 
It is not privileged in any way; is subject to amend- 
ment and discussion, and opens the main question for 
discussion, 


X. INCIDENTAL MOTIONS. 


81. Concerning Rules and Orders. The term inci- 
dental motions is used with some variety of meaning 
in various treatises. As here employed it applies to 
questions that not being amendments still relate inci- 
dentally to the main question without directly affecting 
its merits, and that concern in some fashion rules and 
the conduct of business. 

82. The Orders of the Day. A motion for the order 
of the day requires no second. It may be made by any 
member even when another member has the floor, and 
is in order only when the time has arrived which the 
assembly has set for certain business. Whatever is 
pending at the time this motion prevails is postponed 
if the motion is adopted, but may be taken up as un- 
finished business at the conclusion of the orders of 
the day. 

83. To Make a Subject a Special Order. An item 
of business which the house does not wish to consider 
immediately may be made a special order for a given 
hour. If the motion is contested a two-thirds vote is 
necessary to adopt it. 

84. To Amend or Suspend the Rules. In the ab- 
sence of special provision a two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary to suspend the rules; and the amendment of the 
rules requires also that notice shall have been given 
at a previous meeting. 

A motion to suspend the rules may be made when 
it is the desire of the assembly to consider a matter 
which is technically out of order. It requires a two- 
thirds vote, is undebatable, though limited discussion 
strictly confined to the propriety of the suspension may 
be tacitly allowed. It cannot be reconsidered. The 
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rules can be suspended only for a definite purpose to 
be stated in the motion. 

85. To Take up a Question out of Its Proper Order. 
Where it is desired to take up a question out of its 
proper order a motion to this effect may be made and 
seconded, A two-thirds vote is required to pass it, 
and it is undebatable and cannot be amended. 

86. Questions Concerning the Priority of Business. 
Such questions may be submitted upon formal motion 
or presented by the chair with a request to know the 
will of the assembly concerning the order in which 
it shall consider business yet to be done. In such case 
the formality of a motion may be dispensed with and 
the chair may state to the house, concisely, the nature 
of the business, and submit the question of the order 
to direct vote. If made in the form of a motion it 
may be amended, but is undebatable, though sugges- 
tions as to the wisdom of the proposed order may 
tacitly be permitted. 

87. The Suppression of the Question. This is an 
undebatable motion, does not require to be seconded, 
and is in order when a member has the floor. It 
should be employed only when the matter proposed is 
clearly out of order and usually only when the matter 
proposed is beyond the jurisdiction of the body. The 
objection calls for a ruling from the chair whether 
the business proposed is in order, and is in effect a 
point of order raised against the proposed business. 
It can be introduced only before there has been dis- 
cussion, and when the question is raised the chair may 
rule upon it, or may refer it to the house without the 
formality of a motion, asking, ‘‘ Will the house con- 
sider this matter?’’ Unless the chair is sure of his 
position, it is better for him to put the question in 
this form than to rule upon it, as in case of dissatis- 
faction his decision might be appealed from, and the 
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question would still have to be decided by the house. 
If there is any probability that this will occur, the 
presiding officer should throw the responsibility upon 
the house at the outset. A two-thirds vote is required 
to carry this motion. 

The motion to refuse to consider is not a measure to 
close debate, but an effective method of not beginning 
it. It is a summary method of casting out an irrele- 
vant matter without discussion. 

88. The Reading of Papers. When papers are laid 
before an assembly, it is the right of any member to 
have them read once before voting. But no member 
has a right to call for such reading after they have 
been recently read, nor for delay, nor for any other pur- 
pose than for information. The call for the reading of 
papers does not require a second; but if the papers 
have been once read, and subsequent reading is called 
for and opposed, the question may be put to the house 
without discussion. 

89. Parliamentary Inquiries. A member desiring 
information on a matter pending may ask for it, and 
the moderator will reply, or refer the question to the 
scribe, the mover of the main question, or the chair- 
man of the committee whose report is before the house, 
Or if the inquiry relate to a question of order, and 
the moderator prefers, he may call for the will or 
judgment of the house before ruling. A parliamentary 
inquiry is a privileged question, to be used in good 
faith for the obtaining of information pertinent to the 
matter in hand; and the moderator will not hesitate 
to rule it out of order when it is apparent that the 
motive is delay or covert argument, 

90. The Withdrawal of a Motion. A member who 
has made a motion may withdraw the motion provided 
the second consents, unless objection is made. If, 
however, there is objection, it is necessary that there 
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be a motion granting leave to withdraw. This motion 
cannot be debated or amended, and if permission is 
granted and the motion is withdrawn the effect is the 
same as if it had not been made. A motion once made 
and seconded belongs to the whole house and may not 
be withdrawn if a majority of the house desire to 
continue the consideration of it. 

91. Appeal From the Decision of the Chair. Any 
member who is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
chair may appeal from that decision. If the appeal 
is not seconded it fails, but if the appeal is seconded, 
the chair states the question at once, repeating his 
ruling and stating briefly his reason for the same if he 
desires, and asks, ‘‘Shall the decision of the chair 
stand as the decision of the house?’’ If there is a 
tie vote, the decision ig sustained. An appeal from 
the decision of the chair cannot be amended, and if 
it relates only to transgressions of the rules of the 
assembly, indecorum, or the priority of business, or if 
it is made while the previous question is pending, it is 
undebatable. In other matters limited debate is per- 
mitted, members speaking briefly, and no member 
speaking more than once. 

92. Points of Order. <A point of order may be 
raised by any member; and the chair will recognize 
a member rising for this purpose even when another 
member has the floor. Such a member addressing the 
chair should say, ‘‘I rise to a point of order.’’ The 
chair should answer, ‘‘The gentleman will state his 
point of order.’’? The point of order being stated, the 
chair will rule whether the point is well taken. If the 
point of order relates to the right of a member to intro- 
duce a given motion, the sustaining of the point of 
order declares the motion out of order and the member 
will resume his seat. If the point of order relates to 
indecorum in speech, the member against whom the 
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point of order is raised may continue to speak after 
the point of order has been decided against him, but 
must desist from offensive remarks and may be re- 
quired to retract them before he proceeds and may not, 
have the privilege of the floor until he has made 
reparation. 
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XI. QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 


93. An Important Distinction. Questions of privi- 
lege are not the same as privileged questions. 

94. What Are Privileged Questions? Privileged 
questions are those which from their nature must be 
permitted to be acted upon in advance of the main 
- question. They are of six classes, and excepting the 
motion to adjourn have already been considered as 
subsidiary motions, namely: To adjourn, including the 
more highly privileged motion to fix the time to which 
to adjourn; the previous question, and motions to limit 
or extend debate; to lay on table; to postpone, either 
indefinitely or definitely; to commit, and to amend. 

As here stated they are in the order of their privi- 
lege. 

95. What Are Questions of Privilege? Questions of 
privilege are those which concern the rights of the 
house or of its members. And as personal rights are 
more sacred than those of business, so questions of 
privilege are more highly privileged than privileged 
questions. 

96. Questions of Personal Right. A member who 
feels that his personal rights have been infringed 
upon, or that he has been unjustly accused or misun- 
derstood, may rise to a question of privilege, and hav- 
ing stated the question, the chair will rule or may call 
upon the house to determine whether it shall hear the 
member further. Such a question is in order even 
when another member has the floor, if it relates direct- 
ly to words which he has just spoken, or to a matter 
so grave and so serious that injustice would be done by 
delay. 
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97. Questions of the Rights of the Assembly. In 
any grave matter affecting the rights or dignity of the 
assembly, a question of privilege may be raised, and 
the house will determine whether the situation is so 
serious that it will attend to the matter then or at 
some later time, or not at all. 

98. Precedence in Questions of Privilege. In ques- 
tions of privilege ‘‘those affecting the rights of the as- 
sembly collectively, its safety, dignity and the integrity 
of its proceedings’’ take precedence over questions of 
‘the rights, reputation and conduct of members in- 
dividually.’’ For instance, if a member were to rise 
to a question of privilege, and should insult the as- 
sembly, the consideration of his own misconduct would 
have higher privilege than that of the injury of which 
he complained. 

99. Restrictions of Questions of Privilege. It is 
hard to set definite limits to questions of privilege. A 
personal explanation is not a question of privilege, 
though the house may so regard it if it desire, particu- 
larly if the explanation be an apology, or offered mani- 
festly in the interests of peace. The right to rise to a 
question of privilege does not entitle a member with a 
grievance to interrupt important business with his 
complainings, nor to indulge in violent language nor 
tedious harangue. The theory of questions of privi- 
lege is that individual rights are so sacred that a 
member must not suffer by reason of the machinery of 
the assembly; and therefore in case of real grievance 
he may be heard briefly and courteously, even when no 
motion is before the house; or if the case be more 
urgent, while other business is pending; and if the 
matter be a wrong through the words of a member 
who is speaking, then even while that member has the 
floor. But this large liberty is limited in many ways, 
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and the héuse will not fail to hold a member re- 
sponsible for any abuse of high privilege. 

100. To Whom Questions of Privilege Are Ad- 
dressed. A question of privilege must be addressed to 
the chair, who, as soon ag the question is stated, will 
decide whether it is a question of privilege or not. If 
he decides that it is not a question of privilege, the 
discussion continues at the point where it was in- 
terrupted. 

The moderator, as representing the assembly, may as- 
sert a privilege on behalf of the house, and refuse to 
recognize a motion that manifestly is impertinent or 
trivial. Pells’ ‘‘Decisions’’? says, ‘‘If Mr. Speaker 
deems the motion an abuse of the rules of the house, 
he declines to put it.’’ 

This privilege is subject to appeal. 

101. Leave to Continue Speaking After Indecorum. 
If a member is called to order for improper words, and 
being called to order immediately desists, unless the 
offense is flagrant he may be permitted to proceed. 
But if any one objects to his continuing he cannot 
continue without a favorable vote of the assembly. 
The motion requires no second and is not debatable; 
except that the member objecting briefly and with- 
out argument may state what the words appear to 
imply, and the member making the remark that has 
given offense may accept or deny the implication, or 
withdraw the words. If the explanation is satisfac- 
tory, the member may proceed. If the objecting mem- 
ber persists in his objection, and the member speaking 
asks to proceed, the chair shall immediately put the 
question, ‘‘Shall the member be given leave to pro- 
ceed?’’ A majority vote shall determine his right to 
continue, 

102. Questions Incident to Questions of Privilege. 
A question of privilege carries with it a proper dis- 
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position of the matter. The assembly may act at once 
upon the matter, or refer it to a committee, or set a 
time at which to attend to it; and any of these mo- 
tions carries with it the privilege to which the matter 
relates, 

103. General Remarks. An ordinary motion will 
sometimes rise through a sudden emergency to the 
place of a question of privilege. For example, a mem- 
ber might be speaking in order, and another member 
rise and say: ‘‘Mr, Moderator, I ask the brother to 
yield the floor for a question of privilege. A house is 
on fire and our help is needed. I move we take re- 
cess for one hour.’’ The motion to take recess, which 
ordinarily is a privileged motion, becomes in such an 
emergency a question of privilege, 


XTI. THE VOTE. 


104, Methods of Voting. Five methods of voting 
are common among religious bodies—by sound, show of 
hands, rising, ballot, and by yeas and nays. 

105. Voting by Sound, or Show of Hands, or Rising. 
Voting by sound and by show of hands are two forms 
which are essentially the same method. In routine 
business where no division is expected, the viva voce 
vote is most common. A common form is ‘‘As many 
as are in favor of the motion will say aye.’’ ‘‘As many 
as are opposed say no;’’ ‘‘The ayes have it, and the 
motion is carried.’’ Or the form is varied thus, ‘‘ As 
many as are in favor will raise the hand; as many 
as are opposed by the same sign.’’ ‘‘The motion pre- 
vails.’’ 

Voting by the uplifted hand is very ancient and ap- 
pears to have been employed in the New Testament 
churches. It may be employed in connection with a 
viva voce vote where the chair is in doubt. A vote 
having been taken viva voce the moderator may say 
the chair is in doubt and then call for another vote by 
the uplifted hand. 

A rising vote may be employed when the division 
is so close as to make voting by show of hands uncer- 
tain. It is also used to give emphasis and impressive- 
ness to a vote, as in the adoption of resolutions of 
respect or thanks, 

106. Voting by Ballot. Voting by ballot is in order 
in all matters of importance, and is desirable in the 
election of officers. It may be demanded by five 
members on any main question of importance. 

107. Election by Ballot. Where the election is by 
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ballot it is common to nominate by an informal ballot 
in order that every person present may express his 
desire and put in nomination any member whom he 
prefers. An informal ballot has only the value of a 
nomination. It sometimes happens that on the in- 
formal ballot a majority of votes will appear in favor 
of a single candidate. In such cases it is common to 
vote viva voce that the informal ballot be declared 
formal. This is both legal and desirable, for when the 
house has shown a clear majority in favor of a candi- 
date on the nominating ballot, it would be a waste of 
time to take a formal ballot. 

It is not required that members shall confine their 
votes to persons nominated. Whether the nominations 
be by committee or from the floor or by informal bal- 
lot, every member is fully at liberty to vote for any 
‘other member for any office for which he is eligible. 

108. Majority Required for Election. A majority of 
all votes is necessary to determine the will of the 
assembly. A plurality cannot elect an officer nor com- 
mit the body to any proposed action. 

Some motions require a two-thirds vote; the sup- 
pression of a question, the suspension of the rules; 
the amendment of the rules (except in the National 
Council); the limitation or extension of debate; the 
previous question; the making of a special order, or 
taking up of a question out of its order; and also, 
properly, the motion to lay on the table, when it is 
used to limit debate or suppress a question. (See Sece- 
tion 73). 

109. Electing by a Single Ballot. The custom has 
grown common of electing officers by a single ballot 
cast by the clerk or scribe. This has been declared 
illegal in some states as defeating the purpose of a 
ballot and therefore should not be employed. In eases 
where a nomination has been made and after oppor- 
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tunity for other nominations has been given and no 
other nominations follow, the chair may entertain a 
motion that the ballot containing the nomination be 
cast by the scribe or the chairman of the commit- 
tee. The moderator should announce that this can 
be done only by unanimous consent and inquire 
whether any other person desires to vote. If any 
other person expresses a desire to vote tellers must 
be appointed and a ballot collected from the whole 
house, but if no other vote is offered the single bal- 
lot may be cast and the candidates declared elected. 
The record, however, should not show that the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot of the house, 
but that the house proceeding to ballot a unanimous 
vote was cast in favor of the candidate or candidates. 
The motion that the secretary cast the ballot of 
the house, should not be put to vote nor appear upon 
the records. There should be a bona fide ballot. If 
every member without exception is willing that his vote 
should be merged in a single ballot, the purpose of the 
ballot has not been destroyed, and the ballot is legally 
valid, é 

110. Voting by Ayes and Noes. In determining the 
findings of councils and the other matters of large 
importance, it is usual to take the vote by ayes and 
noes. The purpose of this vote in religious bodies is 
somewhat different from that of political assemblies, 
it being Jess to put each man on record than to give 
each man an opportunity to express a judgment. The 
names being called in order each member responds, 
giving his judgment in the affirmative or negative, and 
if he desires with a few words of explanation of his 
vote, but unless the vote explicitly requires it the 
members’ votes are not recorded opposite their names. 
This may be done, however, when for any reason the 
assembly desires that each member shall go on record. 
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Yeas and nays may be called for and recorded on 
any question by a majority vote. 

111. Question Open Till Both Sides Have Voted. 
Until both sides of a vote have been taken, a member 
is at liberty to continue the discussion or to offer 
amendment. If a member rises and addresses the 
chair after the affirmative vote, and the chair not 
recognizing him hastens to put the negative, the mem- 
ber still may claim the floor. 

112. Changing Votes. After a vote has been east 
and until the time when the moderator announces the 
result, any member is at liberty to change his vote. 
In doing this he is not expected to reopen the discus- 
sion, but if the question is debatable he may briefly 
give his reason for changing, and even in case of an 
undebatable motion might be heard briefly on a ques- 
tion of privilege. This, however, could only be asked 
in a grave situation where the change had come about 
through some unusual and unfamiliar conditions, such 
that the member in changing his vote would be justi- 
fied in feeling compelled to explain his reason. 

113. Announcement of the Vote. The vote becomes 
a matter of record only when announced by the chair. 

114. Making a Vote Unanimous. A clear majority 
having voted in favor of a candidate or resolution, the 
vote may be made unanimous. The motion to make a 
vote unanimous should be made, if at all, by some lead- 
ing representative of what has been the opposition, 
and should be entered into heartily, if at all. A single 
vote against such a motion would defeat it, nor can it 
truthfully be said that a vote has been unanimous when 
the defeated minority merely tacitly permits the pass- 
ing of such a vote. If a vote is recorded that a certain 
election was made unanimous it should mean that the 
minority heartily concurred in the judgment of the 
majority and themselves proposed this united expres- 
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sion. This motion should never be passed with intent 
to coerce a minority. 

115. All Must Vote. In matters of importance 
every member may be required to vote, and where a 
division ig called for and members vote neither way, 
they may be counted in the affirmative. 

The rule here laid down is diametrically opposite 
to that now recognized in Congress, in which members 
present and not voting are counted in the negative. 
The distinction is important, and the present rule is 
sound as applied to ecclesiastical bodies. A member 
of a legislative body, present and refusing to vote, may 
be presumed to be opposed to the measure and seeking 
by his silence to break a quorum. He is not per- 
mitted to prevent a vote, and cannot complain if he 
is counted in the negative, and so since the days of 
Thomas B. Reed, he is counted in Congress, and in- 
creasingly in legislative bodies. But the case is quite 
otherwise in religious assemblies. The member not 
voting either for or against a measure must be under- 
stood as acquiescing in the vote of the majority. If a 
pastorate seems to be going badly a member cannot 
escape his share of the responsibility by asserting that 
he did not vote in favor of the call. If he was silent 
while the majority so voted, he must assume his share 
of the responsibility as fully as if he had voted with 
the rest. 

116. Personal Interest Excludes From Vote. No 
member may vote on a matter affecting himself. If, 
however, the matter concerns himself and others, he 
may vote. For instance, if a vote of censure includes 
only one name, the member named may not vote; but 
if it includes two or more names all the members 
named may vote. 

When personalities are involved, a member whose case 
is under consideration should leave the room, and may 
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be required to do so, during the discussion and vote 
upon his case, but may make his personal statement 
before withdrawing. 


117. Forms of Putting Motions. 


Viva Voce, ‘‘As many as are in favor of the mo- 
tion, say Aye. Those opposed, No, The Ayes have it; 
and the motion prevails.’’ 

Show of Hands, Followed by Rising Vote. ‘‘As 
many as are in favor of the motion will manifest it by 
the uplifted hand. Those opposed by the same sign. 
The Chair is in doubt. Those who are in favor of the 
motion will rise, and stand until counted. You may be 
seated. Those who are opposed will stand. The vote 
is 85 in favor of the motion, and 37 opposed. The mo- 
tion is lost.’? 

Receiving and Adopting the Report of a Committee. 
‘Tt is moved and seconded that the report of the 
Committee be received. As many as are in favor will 
say, Aye. Opposed, No. The report is received. It is 
moved and seconded that the report be adopted. As 
many as are in favor of the adoption of the report 
will say, Aye. Opposed, No. The Noes have it. The 
motion to adopt the report is lost.’’ 

Objection to the Consideration of a Question. (Not 
in order if there has been any discussion). ‘‘There is 
objection to the consideration of the question. Will 
the Association consider it? Those in favor will say, 
Aye. Opposed, No. The objection does not receive 
a two-thirds vote, and is lost. The main question is 
before the Association for discussion.’’ 

Appeal From the Decision of the Chair, ‘‘Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Conference? As many as favor sustaining the decision 
of the Chair will say, Aye. Contrary, No. The decis- 
ion of the Chair is sustained.’’ 

Adjourn, ‘‘It is moved and seconded that we do 
now adjourn. Those who are in favor of adjournment 
will say, Aye. Opposed, No. The Ayes have it; but 
before the Chair announces the vote he would remind 
the House that we have set no time to which we shall 
adjourn. It is moved and seconded that when we ad- 
journ, we adjourn to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow. As 
many as are in favor will say, Aye. Contrary, No. It 
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is a vote. A renewal of the motion to adjourn is in 
order. Those who favor adjournment will say, Aye. 
Opposed, No. The Ayes have it. The House stands 
adjourned to 9 o’clock tomorrow.’? 

The Previous Question. ‘‘Shall the main question 
be now put? As many as are in favor of closing the 
discussion will say, Aye.’’ 

To sustain an Examination. (When Council is by 
itself). ‘‘It is moved and seconded that the exam- 
ination be sustained, and that we proceed to the service 
of ordination. The Scribe will call the roll, and the 
members will vote as their names are called.’’ 


XIII. THE CLOSING OF THE MEETING, 


118. To Take Recess. Where it is intended to 
close a mecting temporarily and to resume it at an- 
other hour of the same day, a motion to take recess 
until a given time is in order. It is undebatable, but 
brief remarks may be permitted by general consent, and 
the motion may be amended as to the time at which 
it is proposed to reassemble, and limited discussion 
may be permitted on this point. 

119. To Adjourn. A motion to adjourn, if carried, 
dissolves the assembly, unless a time is fixed to whick 
adjournment is to be taken. The motion should be in 
this form, ‘‘That we do now adjourn,’’ or in the case 
of a committee, ‘‘That the committee rise.’’ This 
motion is undebatable and cannot be reconsidered or 
amended, unless the motion contains subsidiary mat- 
ter, in which case amendments are in order, and debate 
is permitted on all matters included in the motion 
beyond that of simple adjournment. 

It is commonly said that a motion to adjourn is 
never debatable and always in order. Neither of these 
statements is strictly correct. Even the motion ‘‘That 
we do now adjourn’’ sometimes permits limited discus- 
sion, particularly when the assembly is to hold no other 
session. A member rising at such a time to call the 
attention of the house to business that has not been 
transacted is in order even if the motion to adjourn 
has passed, provided the result has not yet been stated 
by the chair. To hold that a motion to adjourn can 
never be debated would sometimes make it impossible 
for a body to transact important items of business that 
had been overlooked by the majority. Discussion of 
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the motion to adjourn, however, must be strictly con- 
fined to important items of information bearing di- 
rectly on the advisability of the motion, 

When there is no other business before the house a 
motion to adjourn may admit of amendment for the 
purpose of bringing before the house other business, 
and to prevent a restless and uninformed majority 
from dissolving the assembly without completing its 
work. And upon such amendment, if it is seconded 
and stated, there may be limited discussion. A motion 
to adjourn loses its privilege if in any way modified. 
But the amendment to a motion to adjourn is itself a 
privileged motion, and allowable to prevent the abuse 
of the privilege of the motion to adjourn. It must not 
itself be permitted to be abused. 

Neither is it strictly true to say that the motion 
to adjourn is always in order. Even when a motion to 
adjourn is before the house it may be set aside tem- 
porarily by a motion to fix a time to which to ad- 
journ. 

A motion to adjourn, having been defeated, may not 
be renewed until other business has been transacted. 

‘When an assembly has not fixed the day to which 
it shall adjourn and it is not otherwise limited by law, 
an adjournment would be equivalent to a dissolu- 
tion. The motion to adjourn would then have no privi- 
lege whatever over other motions. Indeed [if other 
business remains to be done], it should not be enter- 
tained by the presiding officer [and far from being 
undebatable], it opens up a wide field for debate.’’ 
Reed’s Parliamentary Rules, p. 126. 

120. The Effect of Adjournment on Unfinished Busi- 
ness, When an adjournment closes a session that will 
be resumed or followed at a stated time within the 
year by a session of the same body, unfinished business 
should be taken up at the next session in advance of 
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new business. But where an assembly meets but once 
a year, unfinished business ends with the session. 

121. To Fix the Time to Which to Adjourn. A mo- 
tion to fix a time to which to adjourn takes precedence 
over every other motion. It is debatable unless an- 
other motion is before the house. It may be presented 
as a question of privilege even when important business 
is before the body, but in that case it cannot be de- 
bated and can only be amended as to the time to 
which it is proposed to adjourn. 

122. General Remarks. After the motion to ad- 
journ has been lost, it may be renewed after a reason- 
able time, even if no votes have been taken. The 
motion ‘‘that we do now adjourn’’ is not precisely the 
same at 10 o’clock p. m. that it is at 11 p. m. 

More freedom of discussion of the motion to adjourn 
is permitted when no business is before the house. If 
the assembly is discussing a question and the motion 
to adjourn is made, it is assumed that the only ques- 
tion bearing upon the wisdom of adjournment is the 
question before the house. But if there is no other 
business pending limited discussion may be permitted; 
and also amendment. 

If the motion to adjourn is qualified it cannot be 
made while another question is before the house. 

The motion to adjourn cannot be reconsidered. 

An important church meeting having completed its 
business, a motion to adjourn was made and seconded. 
The minister rose, stated the motion, and before put- 
ting it to vote, attempted to say a word of satisfaction 
concerning the business that had been done, when an 
officious member called out, ‘‘A point of order! <A 
motion to adjourn is not debatable!’’ He was as un- 
parliamentary as he was rude. 
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XIV. COMMITTEES. 


123. Reason for Committees. To save the time of 
the assembly and to give opportunity for investigation 
and the careful preparation of reports, committees are 
of great service. An increasing volume of the business 
of deliberative assemblies is performed by committees. 
Committees are of three kinds: Special committees, 
standing committees and committees of the whole, 

124. Special Committees. A motion to refer to a 
committee is the freest of all subsidiary motions, ex- 
cepting that to amend. It is amendable, debatable, 
and opens the main question to discussion. 

Special committees consist of three members, unless 
the number is specified by vote. The chair may ask, 
“‘Of how many shall this committee consist, and how 
shall this committee be appointed?’’ and it is not 
usually necessary that a formal vote should be taken 
in answer to these questions. If some member answers 
‘‘three’’ or ‘‘five’’ and there is no opposing sugges- 
tion, the chair announces, ‘‘Unless the chair hears 
other suggestions the committee will consist of five.’’ 
And when the question is asked, ‘‘ How shall this com- 
mittee be appointed?’’ if members answer ‘‘Chair,’’ 
and there is no other suggestion, the chair appoints 
the committee. 

Where there is a nominating committee it is usual 
for that committee to nominate committees as well as 
officers. If the moderator has any reason to believe 
that a committee of his appointment would be consid- 
ered partial, he will do well to call for nominations 
from the floor and put the names to vote in the order 
of their nomination. The member moving the appoint- 
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ment of a committee is often made chairman of it, but 
he has no reason to expect that this will be done. If 
he is made chairman it should be only because of his 
eminent fitness for the place, and it is not desirable 
that a member moving the appointment of a committee 
should be understood as soliciting a place upon it. 

125. Standing Committees—F or the consideration of 
matters that may be grouped under convenient heads 
and are likely to be presented from time to time and 
to need codrdinate consideration, standing committees 
are of large value, 

In appointing committes to investigate and report, it 
is not necessary that the members of committees 
should be members of the appointing body. It is not 
usual that church committees should include persons 
who are not members of the church, but Associations, 
Conferences and the National Council are at liberty to 
place upon their standing committees any member of a 
Congregational Church within their respective terri- 
tories. 

126. Committees Should Be Representative. In the 
appointment of committees care should be taken to 
make them truly representative. If it is known that 
a difference of opinion exists, it is by far better that 
the minority should be represented upon the com- 
mittee. 

127. Reports of Committees. Reports of committees 
belong to the unfinished business of an assembly and 
so constitute a special order upon its calendar. Those 
having in charge the shaping of programs for repre- 
sentative gatherings should confer with committee 
chairmen and provide sufficient time for the reports of 
all standing committees. 

Committee reports should be in writing and signed 
by the chairman, and in matters of considerable im- 
portance signed also by all members of the committee. 
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128. Majority and Minority Reports. The commit- 
tee should seek to bring in a report which all its mem- 
bers can recommend. If the committee cannot agree 
it will be practically certain that the assembly also 
will be divided, and one of the purposes of a commit- 
tee is to determine a course upon which the assembly 
can probably unite. However, if a committee having 
earnestly sought a united report finds itself unable to 
agree, there may be presented a majority report signed 
by those members who agree to it, and a minority 
report signed by the minority. 

The assembly may accept either report or it may 
receive both and proceed to the consideration of the 
whole, but having voted to receive both the majority 
and minority reports, a motion to adopt one or the 
other would be the usual basis of further discussion. 
The usual form of such a motion is that the majority 
report be adopted; the minority report may then be 
brought before the house upon a motion to substitute 
the minority report for the majority report. 

129. Reports Upon Reports. When a report is re- 
ferred to a committee the committee is not at liberty 
to alter the text of the report, but may recommend 
changes on a separate sheet, which changes have the 
force of a motion to substitute. 

130. Section by Section. When the report of a 
committee is considered section by section, one motion 
to receive the report is sufficient, and the question may 
be put on each section without a distinct motion for 
each. If there is a preamble it is adopted last, and 
the final vote is upon the report as a whole. 

131. Committee of the Whole. When a subject is 
under consideration and it is desired to discuss and 
amend it with greater freedom than is usual in deliber- 
ative assemblies, the house may resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole. When the matter is referred 
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to the committee of the whole the moderator rises and 
calls another member to the chair. His choice is 
almost invariably coneurred in, but the assembly may 
elect a chairman of the committee if it desires. The 
moderator takes his seat among the members, having no 
other right than that belonging to one of the rest. 
The scribe keeps his place and is secretary of the com- 
mittee, but only for the purpose of furnishing docu- 
ments, receiving papers and keeping such informal min- 
utes as may assist the committee. The records of the 
committee do not become a part of the record of the 
assembly, but only its report. 

When the committee of the whole has completed its 
work it does not adjourn. The proper vote is ‘‘that 
the committee rise.’’ When this motion prevails the 
moderator resumes his seat and the chairman of the 
committee of the whole presents to the assembly the 
result of the work of the committee. 

In the committee of the whole any member is en- 
titled to speak as often as he can get the floor, unless 
the committee places limits upon discussion. The as- 
sembly in resolving itself into committee of the whole 
may set a time at which it shall resume its own ses- 
sion. If the time arrives and the committee is not 
ready to report it cannot extend its time, even by 
unanimous vote. It cannot alter the text of any 
resolution submitted to it, but may report to the house 
a form of resolution which it approves. 

The committee of the whole is of comparatively 
little use in church gatherings, but now and then is 
found to be a convenience, 


XV. THE CONDUCT OF CHURCH MEETINGS 


The Call of the Meeting. The ordinary business of 
the church may be transacted at any mid-week meet- 
ing, or in case of necessity at any Sunday service, 
without previous notice. It is customary for constitu- 
tions to specify the number of members who must 
be present in order to constitute a quorum. No ques- 
tion involving the appropriation of money, or im- 
portant changes in the policy of the church, or amend- 
ment to its system of doctrine or rules, should be 
undertaken without previous public notice. In general, 
propositions contemplating the expenditure of money 
should previously be considered by the trustees, and 
matters affecting the policy and doctrine of the church 
should be considered in advance by the deacons. This 
is not legally necessary, but is a courteous recognition 
of those in office; and almost invariably a motion gains 
greatly in favor if the person proposing it is able to 
say that this has received the approval of the official 
board whom it most nearly concerns, 

When special meetings are called by a group of mem- 
bers, or by one of the official board, the call signed 
by the members who have drafted it should be read 
from the pulpit on the Sunday previous to the meet- 
ing and incorporated into the minutes of the meet- 
ings. 

The Presiding Officer. Unless the constitution of the 
church provides otherwise the pastor is the moderator 
of all business meetings of the church, excepting those 
which relate to his own work or salary, or which may 
have been called for the consideration of some matter 
in which he has a personal interest. In the absence 
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of the pastor the senior deacon may call a meeting of 
the church to order and call for the nomination of 
a moderator, or if the meeting be one especially for the 
consideration of financial business the chairman of 
the board of trustees, instead of the senior deacon, 
may call the meeting to order. The church may pro- 
vide in its constitution for an elected moderator other 
than the pastor, and in some states the moderator must 
be elected annually. 

Records. The clerk of the church should keep a 
correct record of all business transacted by the church, 
and should record it in a permanently bound book pro- 
vided for that purpose. It is not necessary that he 
should record motions made and lost, nor the names of 
those who participate in the discussions, nor in general 
the number of votes cast for or against a motion or a 
candidate for office. 

The important items to be entered upon the records 
are: First, the time and place of the meeting, with a 
copy of the call, if a special call has been issued. 
Second, the devotional service with which the meeting 
is opened. Third, the name of the moderator. Fourth, 
the reading of past records and their approval by the 
church. Fifth, the business transacted, including 
reports of committees, which need not be copied in 
full, but which should be referred to and kept on file 
and whose formal recommendations should be included 
in the minutes. Sixth, the full text of all resolutions 
or motions passed by the church. Seventh, adjourn- 
ment. Eighth, signature of the clerk, 

Unless there is a demand for a yea and nay vote the 
names of persons favoring or opposing a measure 
should not be recorded. It is not generally necessary 
or expedient to record the names of persons making 
routine motions, but formal resolutions should be re- 
corded with the name of the member proposing them, 
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or the committee or board by which they are pre- 
sented. 

All motions that are formal in their nature and 
whose full substance may not easily be gathered by the 
clerk when verbally stated, should be submitted in 
writing. 

The Financial Management of the Church. The of- 
ficers who have charge of the finances of the church 
should be men of unquestioned probity. The trustees 
should be men of experience and of recognized char- 
acter, and should attend to the business affairs of the 
church with promptness and accuracy. The treasurer 
should be a man of blameless honesty, and should be 
- protected by all the safeguards that would be em- 
ployed in any business of like responsibility. If there 
is a local bank he should deposit all money of the 
church and pay all bills with checks, retaining vouchers 
for each expenditure, and having all his accounts thor- 
oughly audited. He should keep all the benevolent 
funds of the church separate from those for current 
expenses; and of course should keep all church moneys 
entirely separate from his own money. These are 
simple suggestions and ought to be needless. 

Annual Church Meetings. Annual meetings of the 
church, and meetings for the election of officers, 
should be conducted with special care to express the 
will of the church, and to preserve its records. The 
reports of the treasurer should be audited and approved. 
The records of the clerk should be certified. All branches 
of the church work should be heard from, and the 
officers should be elected with care to conform to all 
the requirements of the church constitution and rules. 
All things should be done decently and in order, and 
with a view to edifying. 


XVI. THE ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH. 


The Right of Church Organization. In a larger work, 
intended primarily for the use of Congregational 
Churches and ministers, the present author has set 
forth somewhat in detail the methods and customs of 
that denomination with reference to the organization 
of churches, To that work the reader is referred for 
more extended information than may be properly in- 
cluded in this briefer and more general treatise. For 
the convenience of other churches similarly governed 
this and the following chapters are added and are for 
the most part condensed from the work referred to 
above.* They are not intended to take the place of 
denominational text books, but in the absence of 
specific rules to the contrary, the following may be 
found of advantage. 

Any company of believers living sufficiently near to 
each other to meet statedly for worship and to unite in 
Christian activities may organize themselves into a 
self-governing church. This church, if approved by the 
neighboring churches affiliated in council or association, 
may be recognized on behalf of the denomination. 


| The right of organization as a church is inherent in 
‘ the local body of believers. The right of recognition 
' belongs to the sisterhood of churches with which the 
‘ local church expects fellowship. 


It is important that attention should be given to 
local conditions which seem to call for the organization, 
and also that from the beginning the advice and fellow- 
ship or neighboring churches should be sought. 


* Congregational Manual, by William BH. Barton: Puritan 
Press, Sublette, Il. 
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A preliminary meeting may be held and a committee 
appointed to present a constitution, covenant and 
articles of faith. Where such a preliminary meeting 
is inexpedient these documents may be prepared in 
advance by the leaders of the movement or by a 
neighboring pastor. 

A formal call should be issued for the organization, 
and should become a part of the minutes of the meet- 
ing. It may be published in a local paper or sent 
individually to prospective members, 

On the appointed date the meeting may be called to 
order by a neighboring pastor, or by a representative 
of the advisory committee of the association. A tem- 
porary clerk should be elected and the call for the 
meeting read. The names of the persons who have 
signified their intention of uniting with the church 
should be read, and if a sufficient number are found 
to be present, the business of the meeting may pro- 
ceed. A permanent moderator and scribe should now 
be chosen, and prayer offered by the presiding officer 
or some person whom he may appoint. 

The persons who are to join by letter from other 
churches should produce their credentials, and these 
papers should be submitted to a committee. The per- 
sons desiring to unite on confession of faith should 
also present their names and requests. If there is ob- 
jection to any name proposed, the prospective members 
have a right by vote to refuse to associate that person 
with themselves as a charter member of the church; 
but if no objection is raised, the names need not be 
voted upon separately. If the committee finds the 
letters to be in due form, and the persons uniting on 
confession to give reasonable evidence of faith in 
Christ, they may report favorably upon the prospec- 
tive membership as a whole. 

A motion is then in order, and may be in substance 
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as follows: ‘‘ Voted that we now proceed to take the 
necessary steps toward the organization of a church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be known as the ............ 
Church. ’’ 

This motion being open for discussion, it should be 
made clear that such a church is needed; that the field 
is not already covered by neighboring churches, that it 
has good prospect of reaching self-support within a 
reasonable period and that those who are to constitute 
the church represent the best interests of the com- 
munity in the undertaking. These matters being estab- 
lished, the motion may be adopted. 

The covenant, statement of doctrine, form for the 
reception of members and constitution and by-laws 
may now be presented and adopted. 

The election of officers will then be in order. If 
deacons and trustees are to be so chosen that terms 
of office do not all expire at once, one officer should be 
elected for one year, another for two, and another for 
three, as the constitution may direct. 

It may be wise to adjourn the meeting at this point 
and to complete it at a Sunday covenant service, hold- 
ing the charter membership open until that date. In 
that case the persons to be received into the fellow- 
ship of the church who were not present at the business 
meeting should present’ themselves and be accepted by 
vote as charter members of the church, and the whole 
body then going forward as their names are read, may 
receive the right hand of fellowship. This service may 
appropriately be followed by a communion service. 

This method of effecting an organization in two 
meetings, one called especially for the transaction of 
business, and the second called upon a Sunday for the 
purpose of joining in the covenant, possesses some 
marked practical advantages. Where it is employed 
there should be a formal vote at the second service 
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ratifying the proceedings of the previous meeting, and 
the covenant service should be considered an adjourned 
session of the meeting for organization. 

The Incorporation of a Church. The incorporation 
of a church is a very simple matter. The laws of the 
several states are framed to conform to the usages of 
the various denominations; so that the directions here 
given will, with slight adaptations, fit the requirements 
of most states. In case of any doubt is would be well 
to consult a Christian lawyer, who would furnish the 
form as required in the statutes of the state in which 
the church is situated. 

The following directions are adequate for most 
cases: , 

Prepare a written notice to be signed by the number 
of members required by the rules of the local church, 
and preferably by its Board of Trustees, announcing 
that at a regular mid-week meeting on a certain 
date the church will be asked to vote upon the ques- 
tion of becoming incorporated. Let this notice be 
read from the pulpit one or two Sundays before the 
date of meeting, according to the rules of the church. 
This call should be incorporated in the minutes of the 
meeting. 

A resolution substantially in the following form 
may then be presented: 

“*Resolved, That this church apply for incorporation 
under the statutes of this state; and that Messrs. A. 
B., C. D., and E. F., now serving as trustees, be the 
trustees of this incorporation; and that they and the 
chairman and secretary of this meeting be authorized 
and instructed to act for the church in the preparation 
and filing of the necessary papers.’’ 

The papers to be filed, which should be ready in 
advance, require in some states the signatures of all 
the incorporators, who must not be less than three in 
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number. In other states the chairman or secretary of 
the meeting may make oath to the papers, and merely 
name the trustees. The following is the form of oath 
prescribed in some of the states: 


ioe tenses County. ss. 

I, John Doe, do solemnly swear, that at a meeting 
of the members of the ...... Churcheot maar » held 
QE ogowok Deo oduc , Messrs. A. Bi, C.D.) and giaeb. 
were elected trustees, according to the rules and usages 
of such church. And said church adopted as its cor- 
porate name, ‘‘The ...... Churcheote acticin ”? and as 
its corporate seal, the following words: ‘‘The ...... 
(Cine GE Soee0c ,’’ with the following motto and de- 
WOES. womoat , the whole to be inclosed in a scroll, and 
to be either written, stamped or printed. And at said 
meeting this affiant acted as chairman (or secretary). 

CINE) Rio Seleroiveis cus cielo 


SoSoONTOOSAGOOC Aa bye , Notary Public. 


This affidavit, with a copy of the constitution of the 
church, should be filed with the recorder of deeds, or 
such other officer as the state appoints for this purpose. 

Corporate Seal. In some of the states a corporate 
seal is positively necessary. Seal presses such as 
notaries use are very inexpensive, and a specially de- 
signed seal, with a motto or device, or both, costs very 
few dollars, and is appropriate. Nearly every church 
has occasion now and then to execute legal documents, 
and in addition to this it is appropriate that letters 


missive, church letters, and similar documents should 
bear a seal. 
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Each member of the church is sole custodian of his 
own conscience, having a right to interpret the Scrip- 
tures and to determine his own conduct in the light of 
that interpretation, so long as his conduct does not 
infringe the rights of others, nor disturb the peace or 
impugn the good name of the church. It is not essen- 
tial to Christian fellowship that all members of the 
church should think alike, or that the creed should be 
held in such complete uniformity of interpretation as 
to fetter the conscience of the members. The member 
who has come to differ from the creed of the church 
need not too hastily assume that he has no further right 
to be a member of the body. He has the right to in- 
duce the church to change its creed if he can; and if 
he fails in this endeavor, he still may consider whether 
his own change of faith is such as to prevent his con- 
tinuing in fellowship with his brethren in the spirit of 
the church covenant. By that covenant he is bound to 
seek the edification, purity and-peace of the church. 
He has no right to disturb the church by wearisome, 
profitless discussion, nor has the church a right to im- 
pose upon him any undue tests in the name of Chris- 
tian faith, nor to call unclean and common that which 
God has cleansed. The final test is that of Christian 
character. ‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.’’ ‘‘He that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as He is righteous.’’ 

The Majority Rule. Yet it is desirable that the 
unity of the Spirit shall be preserved in the bonds of 
peace. An inconsiderate majority, determined to rule 
by mere force of numbers, and a peevish, vindictive 
minority, have neither of them any proper place in a 
Christian church. We cannot all think alike; but we 
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ean all love alike; and the majority vote is of value, 
not in determining who may ‘‘rule’’ in arrogant do- 
minion, but what is the mind of the Spirit expressed 
through the united membership of the church, which 
is the Body of Christ. 

The Rights of the Minority. The principle that the 
majority rules is valid, yet it is not to be understood 
in such a sense as that a member is deprived of any 
right on account of being in the minority. It is his 
indisputable right to be in the minority if he chooses 
to do so. He is to hold his opinion and express it freely, 
but always in charity; and so long as he does this, he 
cannot be censured for not voting with the majority. 

When a church adopts new methods or creed tests 
and a minority refuse to accept them, they are not 
thereby disfellowshipped, or subject to any disability. 

As to the rights of the minority in such cases, Dr. 
Dexter’s words are those of wisdom. In answer to a 
question concerning the status of the minority members 
in a Unitarian Church which had become Congrega- 
tional by majority vote, he replied,— 

“*All the members of any church which changes its 
creed and covenant by majority vote remain members 
of it until they die, ask letters of dismission to other 
bodies and use them, or are excluded in due course of 
discipline. Nor can they be disciplined because they 
do not accept the new articles of faith and covenant. 
They remain in good and regular standing so long as 
they do and are all which they agreed to do and be 
in their assent to the articles which they originally 
signed. If other members of the church, if a majority, 
are pleased to assent to new articles, it cannot affect 
them so long as they remain faithful to the old. And 
they have a right not only to that legal status in the 
church, but to great consideration and kindness from 
those who differ with them, so long as they remain in 
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the exercise of their inalienable right of continuing to 
be members of the body. While no new member could 
be received whose orthodoxy is not sufficient to assent 
heartily to the new creed and covenant, those old mem- 
bers cannot be turned away because they withhold 
their assent.’’ 

Duties of Members of the Church. It is the duty 
of every member of the church to perform faithfully 
the letter and spirit of its covenant, to separate himself 
from sin and the appearance of evil, to make the rule 
of Christ the test of his worldly business and amuse- 
ments, and to live a life of prayer and obedience to the 
Word of God. It is his duty to attend the services of 
the church as regularly as may be, and to contribute to 
its support, and to its benevolent agencies, in propor- 
tion to his ability and to the point of personal sacrifice, 
It is his duty to exercise toward his fellow members a 
spirit of Christian courtesy and consideration, bearing 
with the weak and manifesting toward all the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood, which is the Spirit of Christ, 
Each member should find some sphere of activity in 
which he may perform some duty peculiarly his own. 

Dismission. A member of a church removing to 
another locality or desiring for any other good reason 
to change his church relations, may apply for a letter 
of dismission from the church of which he is a member 
and of recommendation to another church with which 
it is in fellowship. 

Letters of dismission should be requested in person 
or by writing. A letter requesting dismission may 
properly convey to the church some expression of 
Christian fellowship, of happy memory, and of con- 
tinued interest. 

A letter of dismission granted to a member must be 
addressed to a particular church. It is not orderly to 
give letters not designating the church to which they 
are to be presented. 2 Ga 
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What Is Good and Regular Standing? A letter certi- 
fying that a member is in good and regular standing 
merely testifies that there are no charges against him. 
It does not certify that he is in all respects what those 
voting for the letter could wish him to be. The ex- 
pression ‘‘good and regular standing’’ is technical, 
and is that which describes the status of all members 
who are not under discipline. 

When May a Church Refuse a Letter? A church 
may always refuse a letter to a member under disci- 
pline, or to one who is concerned in a recent scandal 
or misdemeanor, and who applies for a letter to protect 
himself from discipline. But a church that has carried 
on its roll the name of a member who is negligent or 
unfaithful to duty, and has long been known as such, 
and which has neglected to discipline him, may not 
bring him to trial for long-past offenses after he has 
applied for his letter. But it may refuse him a letter 
if in addition he has been guilty of recent and more 
gross offenses; or if the failure of the church to bring 
him to trial has been by reason of a desire to labor 
with him in private in the hope of bringing him to 
repentance. 

Status of Dismissed Members. Members dismissed 
by letter remain members of the church until the letter 
is accepted by another church. The period of a letter’s 
validity is commonly limited to six months. After that 
time it lapses, and the member remains in the church 
of his former membership. After an absence of one 
year or of two years, as the church may provide in its 
constitution, the name of the absent member may be 
placed on the absent list. Letters granted to such 
members should be on conditioa that the member shall 
account for his conduct in the interval. 

Dropping Names from Roll. Persons who have been 
absent from a church for a period of years and have 
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not been heard from, may be dropped from the mem- 
bership of the church by vote of the church, the names 
having been read at a previous meeting. The custom 
of dropping names is comparatively modern and has 
been much opposed, many good authorities contending 
that in such case the church has no alternative but 
excommunication. The custom, however, has attained 
recognized standing, and is certain to be established 
because of its manifest usefulness. A church cannot 
be compelled to cumber its rolls indefinitely with the 
names of persons long absent, who may be no longer 
living, nor can it be compelled to excommunicate mem- 
bers against whom it has no positive knowledge of 
unchristian conduct. The practice of dropping names, 
while needing to be kept free from abuse, is one that 
deserves recognition as an established ecclesiastical 
custom. 

Questions sometimes arise concerning the granting 
of a letter to a person whose name has been dropped 
from the roll. Cases have been known where members, 
after a long interval, have requested letter after their 
names had disappeared from the roll. If the former 
member shows reasonable evidence. that he has con- 
tinued to live a Christian life, or if he gives evidence 
of recent conversion, the church has option of two 
courses, First, it may reinstate him for the purpose of 
granting him a regular letter. This can be done at 
any business meeting of the church, the proposed action 
having been previously announced from the pulpit that 
objection, if any, may be raised. Secondly, the church 
may issue a certificate that he became a member on a 
certain date and remained in fellowship with the 
church until a certain time when he removed from the 
vicinity of the church; that during that period he was 
a member in good standing; that on account of long 
absence his name had been removed from the roll; and 
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that the church, while unable to grant him an ordinary 
letter of recommendation, rejoices to know of his de- 
sire for a renewal of church relations. 

Letters Without Dismission. A member of a church 
contemplating prolonged absence and desiring to estab- 
lish relations with Christians in other places may ask 
the church for a letter of recognition without dismis- 
sion. Such letters have the force of a vote of con- 
fidence and of Christian introduction. They may be 
granted by the pastor or the clerk of the church with- 
out especial votes of authorization. Such letters have 
become common in churches in the vicinity of colleges 
where young people desire to establish church relation- 
ship during the years of their college course without 
terminating their membership in the home church. 
Such letters are useful and the custom deserves to be 
more widely adopted. 

Dismission to Organizations Out of Fellowship. If a 
member of the church in good standing requests dismis- 
sion to an unevangelical body, he should be labored 
with in love, and every right endeavor put forth to 
retain him in the fellowship of the church. But if he 
insists, he should not be thrust out harshly, nor merely 
dropped from the roll. While a letter cannot be ad- 
dressed to the unevangelical body, the member may be 
given a certificate that up to the time of his dismis- 
sion he was a member in regular standing, and that his 
membership is terminated at his own request. 
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XVIII, CHURCH TRIALS 


Church trials are less frequent than formerly, but 
unhappily sometimes still occur. They should be con- 
ducted with strict regard for legality, and in accordance 
with the word of the Master in Matthew 16. 

Discipline of Church Members. Any member of a 
church who is guilty of gross irregularity of conduct 
may be disciplined by the church. In all such eases 
the usual rule to be followed is that laid down by the 
Lord Jesus in Matthew 18. Where the offense is private 
between two members of the church, these two should 
seek by all reasonable means to settle the matter 
amicably between themselves. If this fails they may 
call in one or more Christian brethren, through whose 
counsel, prayer and admonition they may hope for a 
brotherly settlement of their differences. Very rarely 
should it be necessary to bring such matter up before 
the body of the church. 

Where the matter is private and does not directly 
involve another member of the church, yet is known to 
one or more members, he who has knowledge of the 
fault should go in a Christian spirit to the offender and 
endeavor to secure his acknowledgment of the wrong 
he has done and of his promise to forsake it. If he 
fails in this endeavor he may invite two or three 
members of the church in the hope that they may effect 
a penitence and reconciliation. 

Where the matter involves grave public scandal, any 
member of the church, but preferably the officers, may 
at once approach the offender and request him to pro- 
tect the good name of the church and to save the name 
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of Christ from dishonor, by forsaking his evil way and 
making public confession of his fault. 

If these measures fail, the matter may be presented 
to the church in a formal complaint, specifying the 
wrong that has been done and relating the steps that 
have already been undertaken in the hope of recoacili- 
ation. The church may appoint a time to hear the 
complaint and furnish notice of the time and a full 
copy of the charge to the person accused. If it is 
inexpedient that the trial should be conducted by the 
church as a whole, the church may appoint a committee 
to inquire into the case and to make its report to the 
church. 

If the offending brother ignores the invitation of the 
church or its committee and refuses to attend the meet- 
ing of inquiry, the church may proceed without him, 
and hear the evidence and deal with the case as shall 
seem best. In that case, however, a member should be 
appointed to represent him and to secure his interests 
against haste or prejudice. 

The Right of a Religious Body to Try Its Members. 
Every deliberative assembly has the inherent right 
to’ keep its body pure, and to enforce its rules. It is 
important that local churches have in their covenant 
some agreement ‘‘to submit to its rules and discipline 
until regularly dismissed therefrom.’’ The decision 
of civil courts, reviewing church trials, has hinged 
upon the presence of such wording in the covenant. 

Apart from such wording, however, the right re- 
mains; and should not be held to depend upon any 
mere form of words. A religious body must have the 
right to purge itself of unworthy members. This 
should be done without publicity in ordinary eases; 
but in cases of grave scandal, the publicity of the 
decision is the most important fact. 

The Spirit of Church Trials. If a church trial must 
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be had, it should be prosecuted by some one who has 
no personal hatred of the accused. Even though the 
thing ought to be done, not every man ought to do it. 
Jf a man is bad, and cannot be removed from the 
church without a public trial, then let him be tried and 
removed; but let him be prosecuted by some member 
who loves him, and who does his duty sadly. Never- 
theless, the prosecution should be vigorous, even if 
the guilty man ceases to love the member who 
prosecutes him. 

If possible there should be a sufficient group of 
the accusers to relieve the trial from personalities, 
and bring the case forward on its merits. Sometimes a 
prosecuting committee is a convenience. 

The Charges. Charges should be carefully drawn, 
and a copy furnished the accused, and a reasonable 
time given him to answer them. <A date for trial 
should be set, and if possible agreed upon, by the 
accused and the church. 

A member during this interval is deprived of his 
rights of membership until the case is disposed of. 

The Duty to Testify. It is said above that a church 
cannot compel the presence of witnesses. But it may 
require of its own members that they attend and 
testify, and can discipline or even expel them if they 
refuse. Their obligation to be present is a part of their 
covenant to seek the edification and purity and good 
name of the church. 

If the Accused Fails to Attend. If the accused 
fails to attend after having been duly summoned to 
trial, he may be expelled from the membership of 
the church. 

The Right to Exclude Persons From the Room. 
At church trials, and indeed at other meetings of 
churches and their representative bodies, the assembly 
has the full right to exclude from the room reporters 
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or other non-members whose presence it deems ob- 
jectionable. If they refuse to go, they may be re- 
moved by force. If policemen are at hand, their serv- 
ices may be called, but this is not necessary. The 
chairman may, himself, remove the obnoxious persons, 
or deputize others to do it. Only such foree should be 
used as is necessary to overcome the resistance of the 
order of removal, but the chairman or those acting 
under his orders have full right to use all the force 
that is necessary. Moreover, if one of the persons 
called upon to eject a person from the room uses more 
force than is necessary, he and not the chairman or the 
assembly is personally liable in court. And the courts 
will be very slow to find him guilty, unless it is plain 
that the force used was far in excess of what is nec- 
essary. The man who refuses to withdraw and resists 
to the point of physical violence must expect to take 
the consequence, and cannot demand that the force 
which he has compelled shall be too nicely adjusted. 
However, in religious assemblies forcible ejections are 
rare. 

The Right to a Trial. In general an unworthy mem- 
ber, known to be immoral and impenitent, does not 
desire to remain in the church; and will waive a trial 
after having refused to repent; and so his expulsion 
can be arranged without needless publicity. Where 
a member thus consents, the church should deal honor- 
ably with him, and not make needless parade of his 
dishonor, But it has a right to let it be known that 
he is expelled, and for what reason. 

The Right of Counsel. The question may be also 
raised whether parties to a church trial may be repre- 
sented by lawyers or by other special advocates. They 
have that right. A minister whose standing is in ques- 
tion may call to his assistance either a brother pastor 
or a legal adviser, and the other party at interest in 
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the matter may be similarly represented, but the 
questionings and arguments of these advocates must be 
held to respect the difference between a church tribu- 
nal and a court of law, and be in all respects amenable 
to ecclesiastical custom and to decorum touching such 
matters. 

Testimony at Church Trials. A church has ‘no 
authority to compel witnesses nor to administer oaths. 
It must secure its evidence as it may. On the other 
hand it is by no means bound to the narrow limits of 
court procedure. In the absence of opposing testimony 
it must assume that actions mean what they seem to 
mean, that conduct springs from such motives as gen- 
erally result in those acts, and that associations involve 
the relationship and acts which they seem to imply. 
The frequenting of improper places without a manifest 
good reason with the result of scandal must be held 
to involve the conduct which those places suggest. 
What is called ‘‘common fame’’ or generally-accepted 
report must be given due weight in ecclesiastical trials, 
as it does not and cannot in courts of law. The man 
who so conducts himself as to incur the appearance of 
evil and to bring discredit upon the name of the 
church, and who is persistent and obdurate in that 
offense, and who offers no reasonable explanation, can- 
not compel the church to prove him guilty of specific 
acts of immorality. The church may properly act upon 
the appearance which he has chosen to give to his 
conduct. 

The Expulsion of a Member. A member of a church 
may be publicly reprimanded, suspended for a period 
or excommunicated. The common form of the vote of 
excommunication is expressed in the words that the 
ehureh ‘‘withdraw fellowship’’ from such a member. 
It is a motion happily not often employed, and should 
be used, when at all, with prayer and tears. 
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Publication of Expulsion. The fact that a member 
has been expelled may be made public, but only for 
the purpose of protecting the church, or kindred 
churches, from a bad man. The church may not follow 
him without good reason, nor prosecute him, nor ¢on- 
tinue to expose his shame. What it does must be for 
a manifest and worthy reason; and its right to punish 
him ends when his membership ceases, save as it 
gives information to those who have a right to it for 
their ovyn protection. 

Trial of Ministers. Ministers in denominations 
where the pastor is a member of the local church, 
have the same rights as other members, but in addi- 
tion have their ministerial standing in conferences, 
associations or presbyteries by whom they may be 
tried. It is often better that a minister be tried be- 
fore a committee rather than before the whole body, 
and he should have a share in the selection of the 
committee. 

The Rights of Deposed Members. Deposed members 
or ministers forfeit with their deposition all rights 
within the body of which they have been members; 
but still have a right to a new opportunity. Both the 
law and the Gospel protect them from continued pun- 
ishment after expulsion. On this point see what is 
said on pages concerning the law of libel. It must 
be remembered that a statement may be true and still 
a libel. 

The Law of Libel. A man’s reputation as a present 
or former member of the church is a very sacred thing; 
and the courts will uot lightly regard any attempt to 
defame or persecute an excommunicated member, even 
though he is guilty. In general the principle is that 
the right of a church to discipline its members holds 
only within the sphere of his church membership. If a 
church has withdrawn fellowship from a member, it 
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should not publish the fact to his harm unless it is 
impelled to do so for its own protection, or for the pro- 
tection of sister churches. It has an inherent right to 
purge its own roll from unworthy members, to free its 
good name from the dishonor of their scandals, and to 
protect other churches from dishonor. But it has no 
right to libel him, even with the truth. 


“fA libel is a malicious defamation expressed either / 
by writing, or printing, or by signs, pictures, effigies, / 


or the like, tending to blacken the memory of one who 


is dead, or to impeach the honesty, integrity, virtue, | 
or reputation, or publish the natural or alleged defects | 
of one who is alive, and thereby expose him to public | 


hatred, contempt, ridicule, obloquy; or to cause him to | 
be shunned or avoided, or to injure him in his office, ( 


business or occupation.’’ 

The above definition is taken from the American and 
English Encyclopedia of Law, and is attributed by its 
author to no single authority, but is rather the result 
of the examination of many authorities, and is believed 
to set out all the essential elements of libel. 

At common law in civil actions the truth of the 
charge will be a sufficient justification apart from any 
question of good faith or want of malice on the part 
of the defendant, and independently of the time when 
the knowledge of the truth came to the defendant. 

But under constitutional or statutory provisions in 
some jurisdictions the defendant cannot exempt him- 
self from liability for publishing a libel simply by 
showing that the charge was true, but must go further 
and show that the publication was made under such 
circumstances as to justify the conclusion that he acted 
with good motives and for justifiable ends. The rule 
laid down under statute in Massachusetts is that truth 
of libelous matter may be given in evidence, and forms 
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a complete defense unless malicious intention is shown, 
the burden being on the plaintiff to show malice. 

In Illinois the statute provides that: ‘‘In all prose- 
eutions for libel, the truth, when published with good 
motives, and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufficient 
defense. ’’ 

The burden of proof is upon the defendant to estab- 
lish the truth of the charge, and matter of justification, 
to be of any avail, must meet and answer the substance 
of the libelous charge. The letter and form of the 
charge are not required, but the essence is indis- 
pensable. 
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XIX. THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 


The Prerogatives of the Pastor. The minister is the 
pastor and teacher of his church and congregation; and 
both he and his office are to be held in due honor. He 
is also the executive head of an important and influen- 
tial organization; and has the right of initiative and 
general supervision belonging to that office. The ad- 
ministrative work of the pastorate is increasing, and 
in many churches forms not the least important third 
of a minister’s duties. Constitutions of churches and 
of other corporations rarely attempt to define the full 
powers of their executive head; but a minister ought 
to have, and usually has, sufficient opportunity for 
effective leadership. He is by virtue of his office an 
officer in the Sunday-school, and has a rightful place 
in all the organizations within the church. But he has 
no power of veto, and his authority does not entitle 
him to lord it over the people, but wisely to direct, as 
the chief servant of the church of which he is the 
minister. 

The Call of a Minister. Self-governing churches 
hold the right to call and dismiss their own pastors; 
yet in doing this, they should exercise great care to 
conform to the customs of their respective denomina- 
tions. This is for their own protection. Congregational, 
Baptist and similar churches are subject to no ecclesi- 
astical authority that can compel them to accept or 
dismiss a pastor; but because they are not under the 
law but under grace, they should be the more zealous 
to keep the ministry pure, and to insist that their min- 
isters shall make full proof of their good standing. 
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Such usages as obtain regarding ordination, installation 
and dismission in the denomination should be carefully 
followed. Many churches have had reason to mourn 
that they have not done so; for it has happened that 
through a church’s disregard of the custom of its 
denomination, it has been imposed upon; and grievous 
wolves have entered in, not sparing the fold, who might 
have been kept out by the simple and sufficient safe- 
guards of denominational usage, and of courtesy to the 
other churches. Every church owes it to itself and 
to other churches to assure itself that a minister whom 
it is about to call is in good standing; and no minister 
who is worthy will resent the most careful scrutiny 
of his credentials. 

Churches sometimes have been slow to install their 
ministers for fear they might not so easily get rid of 
them if their reasons must be submitted to a council. 
But for every church that has been oppressed by a 
council in such matters, ten ministers have been 
wronged in the unreasonable termination of their pas- 
torates. And for every church that suffered from the 
advice of a council in such matters, ten have suffered 
through the employment of adventurers from which a 
well-ordered council would have saved them. 

The Termination of a Pastorate. That the termina- 
tion of a pastorate so seldom occasions trouble in the 
church is greatly to the honor of the ministry, and 
somewhat to the honor of the churches as well. For, 
while a majority vote is necessary to dismiss a min- 
ister, and in ease of his installation the concurrence of 
council or association as well, still there are few 
churches in which a small determined minority cannot 
force a pastor’s resignation. Churches with practical 
unanimity spend their entire revenue and have little 
financial margin from year to year; so that the mere 
refusal of a very few people to continue their support 
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is often sufficient to occasion a feeling of restiveness on 
the part of those who bear the financial burdens. It is 
disheartening to remember how a single sermon that 
offends a few influential families may terminate a most 
useful pastorate, or how a single untactful act or un- 
wise utterance on the part of the pastor may destroy 
the usefulness of a good man in the ministry. On the 
other hand it is to be confessed that many churches 
have shown great patience with the infirmities of their 
ministers. 

Legally, there are three causes, and only three, that 
ean drive an installed minister of a self-governing 
church from his pulpit. There are,— 

1. Gross immorality, which the courts have declared 
must mean not a mere inadvertence or trivial misdeed, 
but something inconsistent with ministerial character. 

2. Important change in doctrinal views. That a 
minister is a heretic is not a legal ground for his 
removal if the church knew him to be such when he 
came, and if his heresies remain of the same sort. Nor 
is it necessary that he should prove that he has made 
no change in his beliefs, but only that he has continued 
to be able to assent to the creed of the church of which 
he is pastor in the same essential spirit in which he 
signified his assent on becoming its pastor. 

3. Neglect of duty, which, of course, would include 
inability to perform the service through failing 
strength. 

A church may reduce a minister’s salary, if it can 
show that its attendance has so fallen off through his 
unpopularity that it can no longer raise his support; 
but if a council should find that the support had been 
withdrawn by reason of the minister’s faithfulness to 
duty, then, though the salary might be reduced, it could 
not be lowered below a living wage; and he could col- 
leet a reasonable support by civil process if a council, 
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agreed upon by both parties, declared that he ought 
to stay and the church support him in his fight for 
truth. 

Possession counts for something. A church once 
notified a minister that his pastorate would end with 
a given month, and on the first Sunday of the next 
month (which chanced to be Communion Sunday) they 
employed a supply and had him in the pulpit early. 
The pastor entering, and finding his pulpit occupied, 
and risking no struggle for its possession, walked to the 
communion table, announced a hymn, and began the 
service. The intruder did not risk the legal fine for 
disturbing a religious service, and the church had to 
reckon with the minister on some other basis than 
forcible eviction. 

Locking the minister out of the church would not 
help matters. A Baptist church once tried it, and the 
minister preached from the steps, and was held to be in 
possession. And if he had been evicted from the steps, 
or refused admission to the church yard, he still could 
have collected his salary. 

The courts have repeatedly decided that a minister 
who is on hand, ready to discharge his duties, is in pos- 
session. He need not fight for physical possession; the 
courts will declare him the minister de jure and 
award him his salary until he is regularly dismissed. 
This applies, of course, only to installed ministers, or 
to those whose office is without limitation, or whose 
time has not expired. It does not apply to men 
“thired’’ by the year, or subject to a three or six- 
months’ notice, unless the year is at an end, or the 
notice has been given and expired. 

So far, then, as a minister’s contractual relations to 
a church are concerned, the installed minister has rea- 
sonable, and not unreasonable, protection. It is not in 
the power, legally, of a church to turn an installed 
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pastor adrift at will for a mere whim, nor because 
his faithfulness has offended some overbearing man 
of wealth, whose contribution is esteemed by the 
church more sacred than its moral and legal duty to its 
pastor. 

““Nevertheless, we have not used this power; but 
suffer the loss of all things, lest we should hinder the 
Gospel of Christ.’’ So, to their everlasting honor, a 
multitude of brave ministers have said. And so they 
will continue to say. ‘‘The servant of the Lord should 
not strive.’’ And though a thousand men have left 
their pulpits broken-hearted, and have gone out not 
knowing whither they went, yet they still will go for 
the sake of peace. 

When it is apparent to a church that the time has 
come for a minister to resign, let the matter be taken 
to him kindly but plainly, and presented to him by 
those who love him. And let the church give him time 
to secure another pastorate, and in the meantime labor 
loyally with him. 

In like manner the minister should be loyal to his 
church. When the time comes for him to go elsewhere, 
he should time his removal and the notice of it so as 
least to injure the church, and should do all things to 
edifying. 

When church and minister have reached a united 
conclusion that the pastorate shall end, let them call 
the representatives of sister churches in council or 
association, that the records of the church may be 
certified as correct, and the minister be given clean 
credentials to another church. 

The Legal Value of Ministerial Reputation. All 
that has been said in the chapter on Church Member- 
ship concerning the Law of Libel, applies with special 
force to the minister. In a peculiar sense his reputa- 
tion is his means of livelihood. To damage a minis- 
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ter’s reputation is not merely to hurt his feelings, but 
is to incur the gravest responsibility by reason of the 
financial damage which is involved. If he has been 
deposed from the ministry the churches have a right 
to know of it for their own protection; but the 
publication must be without malice, and for a mani- 
fest need. 

A church, ordinarily, has no right to publish in a 
wholesale fashion its expulsion of a member. It may 
cause to be read from its own pulpit the vote of excom- 
munication, but that vote should be carefully drawn 
and free from reckless denunciation. Its withholding 
of a letter of commendation is usually a discharge of 
its responsibility to other churches. 

The case is otherwise when a minister is deposed. 
While his right is more sacred, because of the legal 
value of his reputation, the responsibility of the de- 
posing body to the churches is correspondingly greater, 

Dr. Charles B. Rice, of the Congregational Board of 
Pastoral Supply for Massachusetts says: 

“‘When a minister is deposed by a council, or in 
states permitting it, by an association, the deposing 
body has a right to publish its findings. Otherwise the 
deposition might amount to nothing, since no one might 
know of it. A minister has a public function, and his 
deposition is intended to prohibit his continuing to 
discharge such a function. 

“‘Here, as everywhere else, wisdom ought to be used, 
and the bound of right kept in mind. The direct state- 
ment of the charge on which the man had been tried 
and found guilty might be better than a general 
statement of immorality, and in the published findings, 
if it were said that the man had been deposed or 
expelled for theft and falsehood, it would not be 
well to add ‘and we adjudge him to be wholly un- 
worthy of confidence or respect and unfit to enter 
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into decent society.’ However true this might be, 
the publication might be an act of wantonness, not 
wise, and possibly not safe. 

“‘A man’s reputation in the ministry having a 
money value, that money value attaching to ministerial 
reputation cannot be wantonly destroyed, but it may 
be destroyed or lessened for cause. If a minister 
throws away his reputation by misbehavior, he has no 
good claim to the property right which he might have 
possessed by virtue of that very reputation. The 
same reason which would justify and require the publi- 
cation of the fact that a minister had been deposed, 
or expelled from the ministry, would justify the publi- 
cation, notwithstanding the fact that his pecuniary 
interest would suffer injury. The action in any case, 
of course, is not taken with the purpose of destroying 
or lessening anything that has money value, nor at 
all to that end, but is taken for the purpose of pre- 
venting injury to other interests that are involved.’’ 
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XX. THE CONDUCT OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, 
CONVENTION, CONFERENCE OR 
PRESBYTERY 


Denominational customs differ, but in the absence | 
of contrary rules, the following will hold. 


The Call of the Meeting—It is customary for an | 
Association or Conference to set the time and place of 
its next session, but as most district associations meet | 
not more frequently than once in six months and the © 
state conferences in general convene only once a year, 
it is customary to give the business committee authority © 
to change the time and place of meeting. This should — 
not be done, however, excepting for some important 
reason, and seasonable notice should be sent to every 
minister and church belonging to the body. 

The Moderator. Unless otherwise provided in the 
constitution it is customary for the moderator of the 
last meeting to call the Association or Conference to 
order and to preside during the temporary organization. 
The right of the retiring moderator to preside is not 
affected by his membership in the present session of the 
Association or Conference, The temporary organiza- 
tion is informal and proceeds during a period in which 
it is not officially known who are members of the 
permanent body. The taking of the chair by the re- 
tiring moderator, however, is a courtesy and not an 
inalienable right. If during the interval between 
meetings the moderator of the last meeting had be- 
come disqualified, or notorious, it would be the duty 
of the business committee to provide for the prompt 
calling of the meeting to order, and the immediate 
nomination of a temporary moderator. 

Temporary Organization. The temporary organiza- 
tion should be orderly and prompt. Unless the con- 
stitution provides duties to be performed by the re- 
tiring moderator his first and practically his only 
duty is to conduct the brief business of the body 
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looking to immediate, permanent organization. He 
should call for nominations for a permanent moderator 
or the report of a nominating committee, if there is 
one, and if the constitution lays upon him any re- 
sponsibility in the matter of naming a business com- 
mittee or a committee on nominations, that should be 
done at once. In general, however, the naming of a 
committee does not belong to the retiring moderator; 
and if he is to deliver an address that exercise should 
be performed after the permanent moderator is in 
charge. 

Permanent Organization. Ag soon as the moderator 
is elected he should lead in prayer, or call upon a mem- 
ber of the body to do so, unless there has been a devo- 
tional service in connection with the temporary organ- 
ization. In general the prayer should not precede, 
but should immediately follow the election of the 
moderator, and it is fitting that he should himself 
lead in the prayer. 

The moderator should proceed at once to the com- 
pletion of the organization. The election of the scribe 
is the first act. Tellers should be appointed to gather 
the names and credentials of the delegates. The busi- 
ness need not wait for the formal completion of the 
roll, but any business of great importance should be 
postponed, and at the demand of any member must 
be postponed, until it is known who has the right 
to vote. As the consummation of the roll requires 
some time the routine business should proceed without 
it. The moderator should ascertain at once what 
committees are required to be appointed for the 
orderly transaction of business. Vacancies in the 
business committee should be filled and a nominating 
committee elected. Unless there is other provision 
for the nominating committee it may be nominated 
by the moderator, but should be confirmed by the 
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The permanent organization being effected, a pro- jj)" 
gramme or docket should be adopted. This is com- §! 
monly prepared by the business committee and sub- #) 
mitted in print. It is usually adopted subject to |! 
modifications as the sessions proceed, and the modera- 
tor should follow this schedule, excepting as the body |: 


may vary it by express vote. 


The Introduction of Business. Any member of the f 
Association or Conference may introduce business at 
any session for which a definite order has not been § 


adopted, but any business likely to result in discus- 
sion should be referred to an appropriate committee 


that it may take its orderly course in the business of |) 


the assembly. 

The business first to be transacted should be that 
which will facilitate the business of the body itself, 
as the appointment of proper committees, the arrange- 
ment of the orders of the day, the adoption of the 
programme of the open meetings, and the docket for 
the business meetings. 

Second. The completion of unfinished business, be- 
ginning with that which is in the strict sense business, 
and which relates to the orderly procedure of the 
assembly. 

Third. The reports of committees. 

Fourth. The introduction of new business. 

Memorials and petitions may be introduced at any 
time, but should be introduced as early as possible in 
the session that they may be referred to committees 
and carefully considered. 


The Time for Business Sessions. It is the fatal _ 
tendency of programme committees to overload the 


programmes of public meetings. The providing of a 
list of attractive speakers is a legitimate desire on 
their part, but to do so often sacrifices the real busi- 
ness of the meeting. Invited speakers ought to be 
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assured of the full time promised them by the pro- 
gramme committee, but if the time for their addresses 
arrives, and the business of the body is not completed 
and cannot otherwise be fully provided for, the as- 
sembly must not. hesitate to continue its business in 
another room, and the speaker will have no occasion 
to count it a discourtesy if his address is delivered to 
the popular gathering without the presence of the dele- 
gates. In such cases the duty of the delegates is to 
attend the business session regardless of his own per- 
sonal preference, and the delegate who withdraws 
from the business session to listen to the address will 
be unfaithful to the church which sends him there. 


The Real Concern of the Assembly. The real con- 
cern of the Association or Conference is the transac- 
tion of the business of the churches. The addresses 
are important, but distinctly subordinate. There 
should be ample time for all the business and for the 
free discussion of it. Nevertheless the time of the 
Association or Conference should not be consumed in 
needless and wearisome debate. Details of form and 
method should be settled in committee, and a plan 
whose general provisions meet the approval of the 
body but whose details tend to long debate should be 
promptly recommitted in order that the time of the 
assembly may be conserved for its real and important 
business. While the moderator should not arbitrarily 
manipulate the programme, he will often be able to 
save time and facilitate business by timely suggestions 
concerning the method of adjusting details, and com- 
mittees in bringing in their reports will do well to 
bear in mind their obligation to present their business 
free from the trivial inaccuracies and ambiguities 
which tend to consume the time of the body with re- 
quests for information or fruitless discussion. 
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No other form of human legislation holds so wide a 
sway as Parliamentary Law. From the informal neigh- 
borhood gathering up to the Hague Tribunal, certain 
general principles have recognition and govern all 
deliberative bodies from the village debating society 
to the court of nations. No body of human laws 
enacted by any legislature governs so wide a territory 
or so vast a variety of human assemblies. Parliamen- 
tary Law may be said to be the only human law which 
is above all law-makers and acknowledged by them. 

It is Parliamentary Law which unifies and expresses 
the united will and brings order out of chaos in the 
gatherings of men. It is the common language which 
subdues and interprets what otherwise would be the 
Babel of conflicting human judgment. It makes an 
orderly assembly of what else might be a mob. It 
gives expression to the combined intellect and will 
of a concourse of people. It causes the many-headed 
and discordant creatures known as public opinion to 
express itself in calm words and in terms of reason. 
It subdues the clamor of impatience; it teaches whole- 
some self-restraint and regard for the rights of others; 
it makes the rage of nations and the tumults of the 
people submissive to judgment and gives expression to 
the common will in terms of the potency of unified 
personality. 

The study of Parliamentary Law cannot safely be 
relegated to mere debating societies, nor treated as a 
subordinate or inconsequential exercise. All citizens 
of a free government should have knowledge of Par- 
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liamentary Law; and all leaders of the people, what- 
ever the sphere of their leadership, should be skilled 
parliamentarians. 

It is appropriate everywhere that things be done 
decently and in order, but it is especially appropriate 
that order, which is heaven’s first law, should display 
itself in all assemblies that represent the Church of 
Christ. 

Every Christian minister has occasion to preside at 
meetings that require an intimate knowledge of Par- 
Jiamentary Law; and nearly all ministers have part in 
representative assemblies where they have occasion to 
meet other men in the arena of discussion, For them, 
above most men, it is important that they know the 
principles of Parliamentary Law, and those special 
obligations and precedents which are peculiar to 
religious assemblies. 

What is said of ministers is true in hardly a less 
degree of church officers and delegates. The appli- 
cation to religious assemblies of the principles of 
Parliamentary Law, means not that mere technical 
routine should dominate with rigorous hand the assem- 
blies of Christian people, but that within all gatherings 
that represent the church, men should know their own 
obligations and the rights common to themselves and 
their brethren, that so the Spirit of truth may express 
the will of God through the united judgment of the 
church. We are many members, yet with one body. 
Parliamentary Law is the application of the Golden 
Rule and the principles of order and fair play within 
the Church of Christ. Justice, courtesy, order, pre- 
cision, these are the principles for which Parliamentary 
Law stands and every church and every gathering 
under the auspices of the church should seek to embody 
these principles. 
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The following are selected from a large number of 
incidents and inquiries which have been brought to 
the author, and involve some important ecclestiastical 
precedents. The answers given apply particularly to 
self-governing churches, but will hold in other churches 
to the extent of their recognition of the self-govern- 
ing principle. 


(1) What Constitutes Final Authority? The civil 
courts have repeatedly been called upon to decide be- 
tween a local church and its denomination. Two very 
different sets of decisions have been handed down, 
based on the question whether in a given denomina- 
tion the local church is or is not self-governing. The 
United States Supreme Court has decided that the 
decision of the highest ecclesiastical court within a 
denomination will be recognized by the civil courts, 
but the authority of an ecclesiastical body outside 
and above the local church holds only so far as the 
usage of the particular denomination with which the 
church is affiliated acknowledges such authority. 

(2) The Rights of Home Missionary Churches, 
Is a church independent while receiving Home Mis- 
sionary aid, or must it submit to denominational 
control? 

A dependent church is not an independent church. 
Any church receiving assistance from the denomina- 
tion to which it belongs is under moral, and ought 
to be under legal, obligation to recognize the will of 
the body through which it is receiving aid, and to 
continue that recognition until all money so received 
is returned. 

(3) A Seceding Majority. The pastor of a church 
became unpopular with the majority of his members, 
who in the effort to force his resignation, demanded 
and were granted their letters. Contrary to their 
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expectation, however, the minister did not leave. At 
the next annual meeting they returned and asked to 
be recognized as members for the purpose of voting 
against the continuance of the pastorate. Were they 
entitled to recognition as members? 

The answer is in the negative. Church members 
who attempt to reform a church by leaving it, must 
expect the fate of Jonah, so far as continued voice 
or vote in that church is concerned. If the majority 
leave they must expect the minority to rule. Except 
they abide in the ship they cannot be saved. 

(4) Returning Seceders. If in the case above cited 
the unpopular pastor should finally resign and the ma- 
jority should return, ought the minority to receive 
them back? And if so, should they be received by 
letter or be required to come by confession of faith? 

Answer. They should be received back, and cer- 
tainly not on confession of faith. In making up the 
statistics of the year their withdrawal and return 
may be permitted to cancel if both occurred within 
the year. 

(5) Censuring Returned Seceders. Should return- 
ing members under such conditions be submitted to 
censure or discipline for having withdrawn? 

Technically, the answer is yes, but practically, no. 
In all such matters there is too much possibility of hu- 
man error on both sides for either faction to be per- 
fectly sure that it is wise enough and good enough 
to administer punishment that will be productive of 
good. It is better to heal the breach in the gentlest 
and most Christian way possible without recrimina- 
tion or too close an attempt to distribute blame. 

(6) Wholesale Expulsion. A minister became un- 
popular with the majority but refused to leave. The 
dissatisfied members did not withdraw, but ceased to 
attend and contribute; those who remained held a 
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meeting and voted that those members who had ab- 
sented themselves had forfeited their right to mem- 
bership by violation of their covenant and declared 
them no longer members and vacated the offices of 
those among them-who were office holders. Was this 
decision justified? 

No faction within a church can turn another fac- 
tion out wholesale after this fashion. A man who is 
known to have broken the law of the land is not 
thereby liable to be shot at sight. A church mem- 
ber or group of members known to have violated the 
church covenant cannot be made subject to ecclesias- 
tical mob law. Each member before being expelled 
is entitled to his own separate trial, and at that 
trial the other members of his faction have a right 
to vote as to whether or not he should be expelled. 
(See Section 116.) 


(7) Permitting the Minority to Rule. A pastor 
became unpopular with the majority of his members 
and a meeting was called to consider the question 
of his remaining. Just before the time of the meet- 
ing word was passed around that the minister him- 
self would expect to preside and his presence might 
interfere with the free action of the body. About 
a hundred members withdrew to another place and 
they organized and held a meeting in which they 
passed strong resolutions declaring the pastorate at 
an end. Only eleven persons were left in the church, 
whose Constitution provided that thirteen should be 
necessary to constitute a quorum. With some diffi- 
culty two other members were procured and the thir- 
teen present at the church passed a resolution con- 
tinuing the pastorate. Which was the legal meeting 
of the church? 

The thirteen members certainly constituted the le- 
gal meeting. However unwise it may have been for a 
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minister to continue as pastor in the face of such 
opposition, he was under no obligation to recognize 
the legal standing of the hundred who withdrew 
and the hundred were entitled to little sympathy. Any 
hundred members who refuse to face a minister with 
a forlorn little faction of eleven at his back, richly 
deserve to be ruled by the minority into whose hands 
they have passed the power. However, they were 
wrong in assuming that the minister must preside at 
such a meeting; even though the Constitution of that 
church made the minister the moderator, he could not 
properly preside at a meeting called to consider the 
continuance of his own pastorate. It would be his 
duty to call the meeting to order, opening it in proper 
manner, call for the reading of the call of the meet- 
ing and then ask for the election of a moderator pro 
tem. The moderator pro tem having been elected, the 
pastor should make his personal statement and with- 
draw not only from the chair, but from the room. 
If he failed to do so, some one of the hundred mem- 
bers could have moved the election of a moderator 
pro tem and compelled the minister to vacate the 
chair and even to withdraw from the room. The ma- 
jority right to rule is limited by its duty to rule in 
a constitutional manner. 

(8) Can a Church Disband by Majority Vote? 
A chureh which had had an unhappy history held a 
meeting to consider the question of disbanding, four- 
teen voting in favor of disbanding and eight in favor 
of continuing. Could such a vote disband a church? 

This is a question on which the courts have decided 
variously. It sometimes has been held that so long as 
any members remained who were ready to assume the 
burdens of the church support they must continue to 
be recognized as the church. This is an unwarranted 
assumption and would sometimes enable a small and 
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selfish faction to continue and actually acquire owner- 
ship of a church that had no moral reason to continue 
its existence. A church ought not to disband so long 
as any considerable fraction of its membership be- 
lieves in it. -As a parliamentary question, it should 
be held that the disbanding of a church is an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the church and can be 
performed only by a two-thirds vote and after legai 
notice. 


(9) The Minority Hiring a Minister. In a church 
whose custom it is to hire a minister from year to 
year, the annual meeting voted to continue the pas- 
toral relation for another year. This action surprised 
the church and it was complained afterward that the 
meeting occurred on a stormy night and though it 
had been announced from the pulpit on the preced- 
ing Sunday, no special announcement was made of 
the business to come before it, and it was said that 
the majority of the church desired and expected a 
change. Had the majority any remedy in such a 
case? 

The custom of ‘‘hiring a minister from year to 
year’’ and counting him the mere hired man of the 
church is strongly to be deprecated, but where that 
custom obtains the question of continuing the pas- 
toral relation belongs to the business of the annual 
meeting. While it would be proper, it is not neces- 
sary, that special attention be called to it in the 
announcement of the meeting. Church members who 
remain away through indifference or because of the 
weather are as fully bound by the action of those 
who are present as if they had been there and had 
shared in the act of the meeting; nor have they any 
moral right to discontinue their support of the min- 
ister or in any way to embarrass him during the addi- 
tional year for which he is engaged. It is their 
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plain duty to give him as hearty support as if they 
‘had been present, and voted for him. At the end 
of the next year they will have another opportunity 
to secure a change. 


(10) Minister and Member. A minister was found 
guilty of misappropriating funds and was excommu- 
nicated from the church and deposed from the min- 
istry. He subsequently gave evidence of penitence 
and was restored to membership in the church of 
which he had been pastor. Did that action also 
restore his ministerial standing? 

It did not. Even if in his denomination the local 
church ordained its own pastor, the question of his 
standing as a minister is both technically and morally 
separate from the question of his church membership. 
A church might very properly decide that he ought 
to be forgiven and received as a Christian brother, 
but the question whether he could return to the pas- 
torate with profit to that or any other church is an 
entirely separate question. 

(11) Return of Excommunicated Member. When 
an excommunicated member is restored to fellowship, 
is it required of him that he again give public as- 
sent to the covenant of the church? 

Not necessarily and ordinarily it is better not. If 
his sin and expulsion has caused great public scandal 
it may be that his penitence or confession and restora- 
tion should receive public recognition also, but ordi- 
narily such matters are better adjusted within the 
reasonable privacy of the church household and not 
made matters of public proclamation. 

(12) Member Guilty of Crime. The superintendent 
of a Sunday school, beloved in a community, proved 
to be a defaulter and was sent to state’s prison. A 
difference of opinion arose in the church as to whether 
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his name should be continued on the church roli. 
What ought the church to do? 

That depends entirely upon the circumstances. The 
church ought first of all to make plain to the com- 
munity that it has no complicity with the man’s 
crime. He may deserve the sympathy of the church, 
but the people he has robbed and the moral sense of 
the community he has shocked deserve it more. If 
the church believes him penitent it is its duty not 
to break the bruised reed, and it may properly vote 
that while strongly censuring the sin he has commit- 
ted, it believes him penitent and will not forsake 
him in his imprisonment. Unless the church has the 
best of reasons to believe him penitent, a man con- 
victed of crime should be expelled from the fellow- 
ship of the church. The Church of Christ must keep 
itself pure. 


(13) Casting a Ballot. A church appointed a 
Nominating Committee to bring in a list of candi- 
dates for various church offices at the next annual 
meeting. No other candidates were nominated and 
it was moved that the clerk cast a unanimous ballot 
for the nominees. One member objected, saying that 
the Constitution called for a ballot, and he insisted 
on his right to vote for the officers separately. The 
question being put to a vote all members present ex- 
cepting this one man voted for the nominees. Were 
they elected? 

They were not. The member may have been un- 
duly technical in insisting upon a separate vote where 
there were no other public nominations, but he had 
a moral and legal right to do as he did, and his 
one adverse vive voce vote was sufficient to defeat 
the whole ticket. The other members should freely 
have accepted his protest, which was within his right, 
and voted separately by ballot on each of the names. 
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(14) Yielding the Floor. In a church meeting 
both the discussion and the room grew warm, and 
while a member was speaking another member asked 
him to yield the floor in order that the windows might 
be opened. The member speaking took his seat and 
a third member rose and moved to adjourn. The mo- 
tion was carried and the meeting adjourned. Was 
the action proper? 

It was not. The moderator did wrong to put the 
motion to adjourn. The member who yielded the floor 
for the purpose of permitting the windows to be 
opened did it as a courtesy, and the making of the 
motion to adjourn was either a parliamentary blunder, 
or an act of bad faith; in either event it was a most 
ill-mannered proceeding and the moderator should not 
have recognized it. 

(15) Defeated Motion as Amendment. A member 
of a church made a motion which was discussed and 
defeated. Another motion was made and the same 
member moved his former motion as an amendment. 
The moderator ruled it out of order on the ground 
that the church had just considered that question 
and voted in the negative. The member insisted 
that while his motion might have been out of order 
as a motion, it was in order as an amendment. Who 
was right? 

The moderator was right. 

(16) Amended Amendment. A motion was before 
a church and an amendment was moved and carried, 
and the moderator called for other business. A mem- 
ber insisted that while the amendment had been ear- 
ried the amended motion had not been put to the 
house. The moderator replied that it was entirely 
unnecessary, and the most of those present agreed 
with him. Who was right, the moderator or the 
member? 

The member was right. (See Section 62.) 
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(17) Special Business at a Called Meeting. The 
ladies of a church held a fair and raised $200 for 
church improvements, turning the same into the church 
treasury. As the amount was insufficient for all the 
repairs desired to be made, a special meeting- was an- 
nounced to consider the distribution. The ladies fa- 
vored painting the church, but the trustees desired 
the money to be expended for a new furnace. While 
the matter was under discussion a member moved that 
to save all the differences of opinion the money be 
appropriated toward the pastor’s salary, and the mo- 
tion carried. Was it in order? 

It was not. The money was raised for church im- 
provements, and the meeting was called to consider 
for what improvements the money should be expended. 
The amendment was not germane; if, however, the 
amendment had provided for any other form of church 
improvement, as, for instance, the purchase of an 
organ or new shingles for the roof, that would have 
been germane, even though neither the trustees nor 
the ladies had considered it before. 


(18) Business Not in Order at Special Meeting. 
At a union meeting announced from the several pul- 
pits of a village ‘‘to unite all people favorable to 
temperance in effective action against the saloons in 
this place,’’ a number of people, apparently by pre- 
arrangement, rose in succession and spoke in favor of 
party prohibition. The chairman, after several of 
these persons had spoken, ruled further speeches in 
favor of party prohibition out of order, and an ap- 
peal was taken from his decision. Was he right? 

He was right. The call of the meeting implied 
an agreement on the part of those who attended that 
they would listen to the discussion of a definite 
question, and while the chairman should not insist 
too arbitrarily upon limiting the range of discussion 
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in a mass meeting, he was entirely right in refusing 
to permit the meeting to be sidetracked. 

(19) Amendments That Have the Effect of Filling 
Blanks. The church was considering the expenditure 
of $1,000 for repairs on the parsonage, when a mem- 
ber moved to amend it by inserting $200, saying that 
the parsonage was so old that the church must soon 
provide a new one and it was better to provide only 
for immediate needs. This amendment was amended 
by striking out the $200 and inserting $500. The 
moderator in putting the motion called for first a 
vote upon the $1,000, second upon the $500, and 
thirdly upon the $200. Objection was made that this 
was not the order of the amendments. Who was 
right? 

The moderator was right. In such a ease as this 
the insertion of the amount has the effect of filling 
a blank, and the general rule holds that the largest 
sum and the longest time should first be voted upon 
and the others in the order of their relative size or 
length. (See Section 67.) 

(20) Silencing a Disturber in Prayer Meeting. In 
a city church a member rose habitually in prayer 
meeting and ‘‘bore his testimony’’ against the sin 
of paying a salary to the minister. After several 
weeks he was asked to desist, but continued at every 
prayer meeting to deliver his ‘‘testimony’’ consum- 
ing a considerable part of the meeting. Finally he 
was forcibly removed from the room, and when he 
returned was arrested. Members of the church of- 
fered to sign his bail bond if he would agree to ab- 
sent himself from the meetings or cease to make dis- 
turbance, but he refused, was fined and, refusing to 
pay his fine, served ten days in jail. He claimed to 
be a martyr for the sake of free speech, and was 
widely advertised in that capacity. Did the church 
do right? 
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It certainly acted within its legal rights, and ap- 
pears to have been very patient in a trying situa- 
tion. The right of free speech does not guarantee 
a free hall and a free audience. Even if the man was 
a member of the church, he was bound by his cove- 
nant to seek its edification and peace. 


(21) Recording Ministerial Titles. In a Confer- 
ence or Convention composed both of ministers and 
laymen, is it proper to prefix the title ‘‘Rev.’’ to the 
names of ministers, and to speak of ‘‘Rev. Jones’? 
and ‘‘Mr. Smith’’? 

It is never proper to speak of ‘‘Rey. Jones.’’? The 
title ‘‘Reverend,’’ like that of ‘‘Honorable,’’ should 
never be used with the mere surname. Say ‘‘Rev. 
John Jacob Jones,’’ or ‘‘Rev. J. J. Jones,’’ or ‘Rev. 
Mr. Jones,’? but under no circumstances ‘Rev. 
Jones.’’? The title ‘‘Rev.’’ is convenient in such ree- 
ords as distinguishing between clerical and lay dele- 
gates, but the full names of both should be recorded, 
and with care to do it correctly. 


(22) Academic Titles. In recording the names of 
ministers present at a Conference, and in printing 
programs of meetings, is it proper to use the titles 
CGINI, JN? eh) 1D), 1D),77%) 

In printed programs, yes; in conference records, no. 
A printed program is for the public, and the aca- 
demic attainments of those who are to participate are 
legitimate portions of the information which an as- 
sembly is expected to furnish concerning its speak- 
ers, but among brethren the records should be free 
from academic discriminations. 

A minister may use his title ‘‘Rev.’’ on his ealling 
cards, but not his academic titles. He may say ‘‘Rev. 
John Jacob Jones,’’ or merely ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ but 
not ‘‘John Jacob Jones,’’ and certainly not ‘‘Rey. 
John Jacob Jones, M. A., Ph. 1D),,, 1D}, 1D),7# 
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Academic titles; when to be recorded, 128. 
Address, what constitutes an, A 
Adjournment, 5 

Amendments, 49, 125. 

Amendment, the amendment of an, 50, 125. 
Amendments that virtually fill blanks, 127. 
Appeal from decisions of the chair, 638. 
Assemblies, government of, 19. 

Assemblies, self- govesulng, law of, 21. 
Association, conduct of, 

Authority, final, what Aanativates, 118. 


Ballot, 67-71, 124. 
Blanks, filling out, 51, 127. 
Business, methods of introducing, 36, 114. 


Call of church meetings, 83. 

Called meeting for special es: 126. 
Chair (see Moderator), 28-30 

Chair, appeal from decision ee “a3. 
Chair, calling another member to the, 30. 
Clerk, duties of, 84. 

Commit, motion to, 58. 

Committees, 78, 81. 

Committee of the whole, 81. 
Congregation, law of government lng, Pak 
Counsel at church trials, 100. 
Credentials, 33. 

Crime, member guilty of, 123. 


Debate, to extend or limit, 56. 
Decision, necessity for quick, 30. 
Decisions of the chair, appeal from, 63. 
Deposed members, rights of, 102. 
Discipline of Church Member, 97. 
Discussion, rules concerning, 39, 40. 
Disbanding a church, 121. 

Dismission of church members, 93. 
Dismission to organization out of fellowship, 96. 
Dismission of pastor, 106. 

Disturber of meeting, 94, 127. 
Dropping names from the roll, 94. 


Ecclesiastical assemblies, government of, 20. 

Ecclesiastical proceedings in parliamentary law, 20. 

Exclusion from the room, 99, 127. 

Expulsion of church members, 101; cannot be done by 
wholesale, 119; return of expelled member, 123. 


Financial management e oe church, 85. 
Floor, right to the, 41, 

Floor, yielding the, 41, 4a ‘125. 

Germane in an amendment, what is, 52. 


Tlome Missionary churches, 118. 
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Incidental questions, 47. 
Incorporation of a church, 89. 
Indecorum, leave to speak after, 67. 
Informal meetings, organization of, 23. 


Letters of dismission and recommendation, 93. 
Letters without dismission, 96. 
Libel, law of, 102. 


Main question and to what motions it yields, 46. 

Majority required for election, 70. 

Majority rule, 91. 

Meetings for business, 83. 

Members, duties and "privileges of church, 91, 93. 

Membership in an assembly, 83; rights and duties, 34, 35. 

Misappropriation of funds, 3. 

Minister, functions and duties, 105; call of, 105; dismis- 
sion, 106; trial of, 102; value of reputation, 109. 

Ministerial titles, when to be used, 

Minority, rights “of, 92, 118, 119, 120, 122. 

Moderator, duties and privileges, 28, 30, 83, 112. 

Modifying motions, classes of, i 

Motions, forms and kinds, 36-40. 

Motions, forms of putting, 74, 75. 


_ Motion, withdrawal of, 62 


Motions, incidental, 60-64. 
Motions not amendable, 51. 
Motions not debatable, 45. 


Non-members, discussion by, 34, 126. 


Objection to consideration of question, 61. 

Officers of deliberative bodies, 28. 

Officers other than moderator and scribe, 31. 

Officers, church, 83. 

Orders of the day, 60. 

Order, points of, 63. 

Organization of a church, 86. 

Organization, temporary and permanent, 24, 25, 112, 113. 


Parliamentary law, origin and significance, 20; in religious 
assemblies, 

Parliamentary inquiries, 62. 

Parliamentary Problems, 118. 

Papers, reading of, 62. 

Pastor, duties and prerogatives of a, 105-111. 

Pastorate, beginning of, 105; termination of, 106. 

Personal right, questions: OL, GD: 

Prem ens question, 56; seldom in order in religious assem- 

ies, é 

Privileged questions, 47, 65. 

Priority of business, 66. 

Postponement indefinite, 54. 

Postponement to a certain time, 54. 

Presbytery, 112. 

Publication of expulsion of member, 102; of minister, 109. 


Questions of privilege, 65. 
Question open until both sides vote, 72. 
Question, the suppression of the, 61. 
Question, out of its proper order, 61. 
Quorum, 25, 28. 
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Recess, 76. 

Recognition by moderator, 41. 
Reconsider, motion to, 58. 

Refusing a letter, 94. 

Removal of disturber, 99, 127. 
Reputation, value of ‘ministerial, —. 
Rescind, motion to, 59. 

Rights of assembly, 66. 

Rules, to amend or suspend, 60. 


Salary of minister, 107. 

Scribe, duties of, 

Seal, corporate, 90. 

Seceding members of a church, 118-119. 
Silencing a disturber, 99, 127. 
Speaking to the question, 43. 

Special order, to make a subject a, 60. 
Special meetings, what is in order, 126. 
Standing, good and regular, —. 
Standing, ‘ministerial, “105- Jette 

Status of dismissed members, 94, 
Subsidiary questions, 47. 

Subsidiary motions. effect on amendments, 51. 
Substitute motion, 50. 

Suppression of the question, 61. 


Table, to lay on, 54. 

Table, abuse of motion to, 55. 
Table, to take from, 56. 
Testimony of Church trials, 101. 
Treasurer, church, 85. 

Trials of church members, 97-104. 
Trial of minister, 102. 


Unanimous consent, 48. 
Undebatable motions, 45. 
Unamendable motions, 45. 
Unfinished business, 77. 


Votes, changing, 72. 


Vote, making unanimous, 71, 124. 
Voting, methods of, 69-71. 
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